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GUIDE TO HOLIDAY BOOK 

JR the third time the annual book number of 

The Graphic makes its appearance. Books in 
floods are poured out each year from the publish- 
ing houses upon a busy world of Christmas shop- 
pers. How is one to tell the good from the bad, 
the suitable from the unfit, the new from the old? 
Only by looking for aid to the critics who have 
time to discriminate. This office The Graphic 
seeks, in a measure, to fill, and today offers re- 
views and criticisms of half a hundred of the best 
of the season’s output. The range of these works 
is wide; it includes old friends in beautiful new 
dress, as, for instance the selected pages of “Pick- 
wick Papers,” and the old fairy tales in their love- 
ly red and gold bindings. 

There is much work by women, led by Jane Ad- 
dams, whose autobiography is a notable book of 
the year, as her life is the notable life of a cen- 
tury. A woman whose great heart has led her 
to the sorrowing ones of our crowded city tene- 
ments, while her wise and sane judgment is find- 
ing remedies for so many evils. Maude Elliot, a 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, presents a vivid 
account of the Sicilian earthquake and the scenes 
following it, together with much interesting le- 
gendary lore of this enchanting island. 

But it is useless to go into details; for that the 
columns of this issue are full. Never was the 
array of books so brilliant and interesting, never 
more varied. For gifts to young and old, what 
can be better than a book? For the casual gift 
nothing is so impersonal, for the near friend, 
nothing so intimate; for the child, what more in- 
spiring? For the stay-at-home, there are books 
of travel* for the traveler, guide-books and es- 
says; for the poet-lover, the poems, old and new. 
There is the drama for the man who loves to take 


his play in slippered ease, and books on music for | 


the thirsty student. As for beautiful standard 
editions, never was the price so ridiculously low. 

Exacting, indeed, is the taste that cannot be 
satisfied at the bookseller’s table this year. To 
cover all] the offerings in one issue would be im- 
possible, but enough is presented to be a sug- 
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gestive help to the busy person who cannot pass 
hours in choosing and selecting for himself. They 
are a glorious company, these volumes of wit and 


wisdom, of essay, travel, romance, philosophy, | 


We | 


stirring adventure and contemplative mind. 
invite the workaday man and woman to pause 


long enough to dip into what we have here col- | 


lated. There is not a little of literature itself in 


these felicitous essays on the new books of the | 
Many bright minds have contributed to | 


year. 
our symposium. We invite our readers to the 
banquet. It will be the next best thing to acquir- 
ing the books themselves. 


PASSING OF A REMARKABLE WOMAN 
T IS worthy of note that Mrs. Eddy’s death was 


not ostentatiously mourned by her followers. | 
The Christian Science churches were not draped | 


in crepe and no gruesome and funeral services 
were held. Evidently, Christian Scientists mean 
what they preach. Theirs is the optimistic note 
in the religious world. They chant no dirges. 
Their faith, their temples, their works are the 
world’s modern miracles. Mrs. Eddy was prob- 
ably the most remarkable figure of the nineteenth 
century. She founded a iaith that many people 
think has no rival in American, but the Roman 
Catholieveniren. 


It is a strange, wonderful faith, to the non- | 


communicant, but its greatest skeptics cannot shut 
their eyes entirely to its marvelous works. It is 
the only faith within the scope of human history 
that was not born in violence and christened in 
blood. It is the only church in the world whose 
members are a unit against war and violence. It 
is the only church in the world whose members 
cannot be found in the penitentiary, the mad- 
house, or the poor house. It is the only church 
which confers upon its membership power to 
withstand the terrible pressure of economic de- 
termination. Perhaps not completely does it et- 
fect this latter, but it does it to a considerable 
and marked degree. It is the only church in the 


world which seriously proposes to heal the ills | 
Possibly, it does not accom- | 


that flesh is heir to. 
plish this aim entirely, but it does accomplish it 
to an astounding extent. 

It is only ignorance which will undertake to 
deny the force and efficacy of Christian Science 
healing. If for no other reason than that the 
Christian Science church stands solidly and unit- 


edly for the abolition of war and violence. and | 
drastic restrictive measures in all human relations, | 


it deserves at least a kindly word from all sincere 
reformers and revolutionists. 


are only tenets. In many important respects 
Christian Scientists actually practice the teach- 
ings of the Nazarene. In that they are unique. 
In the direct espousal of the life, the cause, the 


sufferings, and the conditions of the poor and | 
lowly of earth, they do not follow the teachings of | 
In that respect they are not unique. | 


They have, however, established in Boston a great 
daily newspaper which openly and boldly espouses 
the single tax on land values, and many are of the 
opinion that the success of this cause will drive 
poverty from the earth forever. 

Skeptics say that Christian Science performs its 
miracles of healing by unconscious self-hypno- 
tism. Then is unconscious self-hypnotism a glo- 
rious thing. It does heal and cure. 
kind of brain that 1s used to forming clear men- 


tal concepts of all its beliefs the Christian Science | 


faith does not appeal as a faith. However, the 
average intelligence of Christian Scientists ranks 
far ahead of the intelligence of any other creedal 
membership, and in its ranks are found many tal- 
ented and intellectual people. 
formed who attempt to deny these facts. 

To have founded such a faith, whether it last 
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the executive is sadly disappointing, 





In that-respect it | 
stands splendidly unique in human history. Other | 
religions have just as beautiful tenets—but they | 





To a certain | 





It is only the unin- | 
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ten or a thousand years after her death, is a won- 
derful and a glorious work—all the more wonder- 
ful and glorious if, as many say, Mrs. Eddy was an 
imposter and adventuress. They who did not 
know Mrs. Eddy, personally, have no means of 
judging her save by her work, and this was only 
good. She found a large body of intelligent, 
broad-minded, unorthodox men and women, who 
still demanded a set and limited religious belief, 
and she gave them one the like of which the his- 
toric world has never seen. She found ailing, 
nervous and diseased men and women, who, being 
unable to cure their own ills, were as unsuccess- 
ful in securing health from orthodox sources, and 
she healed them—thousands of them. Only the 
uninformed will care to deny it. Mrs. Mary Baker 
G. Eddy, who died in Boston early last Sunday 
morning, at the age of eighty-nine, was in many 
respects the most remarkable figure in all the 
nineteenth century and in the first decade of the 
twentieth. 
a 
DISINGENUOUS MR. TAFT 

OLUMINOUS, not to say verbose, is the 

President’s latest message delivered Tuesday 
to the joint houses of congress, convened for the 
short session. Considering how manifold are the 
recommendations made and how brief is the life 
of the outgoing congress, there is little probability 
of the enactment into Jaws of many of Mr. Taft’s 
pet measures. Much of what he says is worthy 
of respectful attention, and offers food for the-:sht 


to the discerning citizen, but regarding several “— 


of the burning issues now before the country, 
hopelessly 
wrong in the remedies he sftggests. 

Instead of admitting the folly of continuing the 
restrictive navigation laws, which, together with 
exorbitant tariffs, have put the American mer- 
chant marine out of commission, Mr. Taft would 
lure the ships back into service by administering 
siigar-coated subsidy pills. Vain pettifogging! 
The President may theorize until the cows come 
home, and the merchant marine he thinks he can 
create anew in this way will never be more than 
a fungoid growth. It is not an intelligent help. 
Remove all the handicapping duties on the articles 
entering into ship construction, and then, per- 
haps, vote limited subsidies for the establishment 
of new lines and a genuine revival may be ex- 
pected. But a subsidy alone is only an additional 
burden on the taxpayer, and another special priv- 
ilege to the Republican party’s discredit. 


Mr. Taft has ceased to say that the Payne tariff 
act is the “best ever.” He now admits that a 
great deal of the criticism it has received is just. 
But he ts still far from ingenuous in discussing 
this altogether disingenuous measure. He says the 
act was adopted by the Republican party in pur- 
suance of its declared policy that a customs Bill 
should be a tariff “for the protection of home in- 
dustries.” This was the original proposition, but 
Mr. Taft knows and every intelligent man in the 
country knows, that 90 per cent of the “home in- 
dustries,” now so heavily “burdened” with tariff 
protection, in honesty require no duties to com- 
pete successfully with foreign competition. We 
deny his assertion that “little, if any, of the criti- 
cism of the tariff has been directed against the 
protective ‘principle.’” The “principle” is a shib- 
boleth, a catchword to fool the workingmen into 
believing it is his wages that the high tariffs “pro- 
tect.” He gets, it is true, a small percentage of 
the protection graft, but for every dollar gained 
in this way he pays a heavy bonus for the articles 
of living that are necessities. 


Mr. Taft is right in believing that the temporary 
tariff board, now.engaged in investigating the 
cost of production at home and abroad of the va- 
tieus articles included in the schedules of the 
tariff, should be made a permanent commission, 
with largely increased powers. Only by the ap- 
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pointment of experts and the removal of this 
vexed question from politics can honest schedules 
be reached, Mr. Taft’s “best ever” law was large- 
ly shaped by the beneficiaries it protects and he 
knows it. His discussion of the entire question is 
irritatingly disingenuous. 





WOULD PUNISH, NOT PREVENT 
N THE matter of the white slave traffic, it does 
not appear that the federal government, the 


purity congress, the W. C. T. U., or the various 


ministerial bodies and church federations that 
have taken a hand in-the agitation—it does not 
appear that any of these really care to stop it. 
What they all seem to be after is to inflict pun- 
ishment, and that, of course, can only deal with an 
after effect. The government is sending out a 
number of detectives who are guaranteed to de- 
tect—what? A criminal, after the crime has been 
committed. A detective who could prevent crime 
would be worth while. As the case stands now, 
crime is an industry upon which hundreds of 
thousands of secret service men, detectives, po- 
licemen, deputy sheriffs, constables, and all the 
force of the jails, prisons and criminal courts of 
the land depend for their bread and butter and 
automobiles. The situation is somewhat anomal- 
ous, to state it mildly. Here is a large body of 
citizenry of the nation, whose living hangs upon 
the commission of crime—not to mention the 
lawyers. 


If crime should stop in Los Angeles tomorrow, 
ten thousand men and women would be thrown 
out of lucrative positions to swell the list of the 
unemployed. Society demands crime, and places 
the high premium of economic security for many 
thousand men and women and their children, upon 
the careful nursing of the industry. So far as the 
government’s agitation against the white slave 
traffic is concerned, it is insincere and futile. It 
is not to the interest of federal, state or municipal 
authorities to prevent the white slave traffic, or 
any other branch of crime. Their interest is to 
earn their living off the punishment of crimes 
after they have been committed. Nothing in all 
this is meant to reflect in the slightest against any 
individual. Men are better than the conditions 
which chain them, better than their trades. Even 
a thief is better than his calling. Certainly, there 
are men in the vast industry of catching and whip- 
ping criminals who are high-minded and sincere, 
and would sacrifice even their sinecures to stop 
or diminish crime. But-the drift of the whole 
criminal industry scheme is toward the increase 
of crime—and crime is increasing. In the entire 
government program against the white slave traf- 
fic there is not one feature calculated to prevent 
girls from being sold into debauchery. The effort 
is merely to whip the few traffickers who can be 
caught—remember that; only those traffickers who 
can be caught are going to be punished, and they 
will always be comparatively few—after the gir] 
has been debauched. 


Intellectual preachers, the purity congress, and 
the W. C. T. U.—whiat ts their program? If there 
is an old-fashioned judgment day, when the dead 
shall rise to face their accusers and receive their 
reward—tf there is—then may the white souls of 
the hundreds of thousands of minor girls sold 
every year to debauchery and their flesh macer- 
ated into dollars that flow, deviously at times, but 
inevitably, into the pockets of the rich and the 
smug; may these white souls forgive the moral 
guides of the nation for not having raised a hand 
Or a voice to save them in their hours of pain. 
Surely, they will need it, if there is such a judg- 
ment day. Search their program as carefully as 
you please; nothing will be found in it to prevent 
the awful thing. Petitions to congress and to 
legislatures asking for heavier penalties on the 
buyers and sellers and keepers of the girls—this 
is their only remedy. The moral movement of 
the world is steeped in revenge. Catch a culprit 
now and then and whip him. That is the moral 
movement today. 


White slave traffic ts merely the commercial 
system applied to the social evgl. It is prosti- 
tution systematized and controlled. In the city 
of Chicago alone $10,000,000 a year is reaped 
from the white slave traffic. That is the govern- 
ment’s report. Who reaps it? Not the victims. 
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They are half starved and kicked out to die in the 
gutter in a few years. And those directly en- 
gaged in the traffic, do they get these ten millions? 
Certainly not. They earn wages out of it. That 
is all. Where does it go? It goes into sky- 
scraping office buildings, into fast yachts, and pri- 
vate estates and establishments and luxuries. It 
doesn’t go to these places—at least, not always— 
directly. It goes into the common pot of the 
rich, where all the other funds of the nation go, 
less a living for its producers. 

In the white slave traffic ts an effect, not a 
cause. To play with railroad regulation and coal 
mine conservation may be a diversion for a few. 
but this toying and baiting of the commercialized 
social evil is too pitiful to be humorous. Of 
course, the commercial system is a sacred thing. 
It would be socialistic or anarchistic or uncon- 
stitutional or something, to suggest that it be 
changed. As Colonel Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson say, the system is all right. What we 
need is honest men! So the game goes on, with 
loaded dice on the table and human lives for 
counters. 





REGULATING THE RAILROADS 
OODROW WILSON’S proposal to regulate 
the railroads is no more illuminating than 


Roosevelt’s. This whole idea of “regulating” 


things will not stand the test of reason—and 
surely it has not stood the test of practice. Who 
is going to do the regulating, for whom. and why, 


and how? The obvious answer is, first, that the 
government will do the regulating. But what 
equipment, mental, moral or technical, has the 
government to control rate sheets and _ train 
movements? Insomuch as the government is 
anything more than an abstraction, it is a col- 
lection of individual lawyers, politicians and office- 
holders. Now and then, among the latter, one 
may happen to find a few sincere and honest men, 
and without doubt Professor-Governor Woodrow 
Wilson belongs to this few. But honesty and sin- 
cerity are not exactly the most fitting require- 
ments for railroad management. A sincere man 
might make a mighty poor pugilist, for instance, 
and honest men have been known to fail as farm- 
ers. More than righteousness is required profit- 
ably to contro! a railroad. Superintendents who 
get from $10,000 to $50,000 a year are not exam- 
ined in theology before promotion, nor yet in 
Blackstone, or ward or state politics, or court pro- 
cedure, or for their vocal accomplishments and 
parlor graces, or in dramatic literature, or astron- 
omy. Even a brakeman has to know more than 
Euclid could give him to hold his job. 

This is an age of specialization, and in the in- 
dustrial scheme there is no department more 
highly specialized than that of railroading. <A 
group of lawyers—estimable gentlemen in their 
own sphere, no doubt—sitting as a commission 
to control the greatest specialized industry in the 
world, probing into details of management, hear- 
ing masses of contradictory testimony of self- 
interested witnesses; of those who don’t know, 
and of those who won't tell; of witnesses anxious 
to help this interest or prove a special point. 
would make an amusing spectacle for a people 
gifted with a real sense of humor. But since we 
have no real humor, and are content with the 
Orpheum circuit brand, why maintain the farce? 

For whom is the commission acting? Is it go- 
ing to force the railroads to carry coal or wheat 
cheaper, and if so, why must the whole people be 
taxed to increase the profits of the grain specu- 
lators or the coal operators? ‘True, the thought- 
less assumption ts that if coal and wheat are car- 
ried cheaper, their producers and consumers, the 
miner and the farmer, and the whole people will 
profit by the reduction. But the assumption is un- 
watranted by fact or reason. The battle for in- 
dustrial justice is not so simple. That the acts of 
governmental boards and courts and commissions 
can now and then artificially inflate receipts in 
certain quarters and depress them in others is 
undoubtedly true, but that these fluctuations re- 
dound to the financial or industrial advantages of 
the masses or to the producing class,*is denied 
by the whole history of western civilization. The 
rules of the game do not permit it. Foolish and 
futile it is to blame any class of men (with the 
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possible exception of officeholders, lawyers and 
politicians) for the maintenance of the game of 
business life. 

There is one other exception that might be 
made, if any are permissible. Educators should 
be added to the list. The people look up to them 
for guidance. They have the leisure and the 
means for study. They are paid for guiding 
thought, and they guide it. usually, in a manner 
acceptable to their fancied paymasters. Not vi- 
ciously do the educators mislead. It is just a 
habit. Thus Professor-Governor Woodrow W1l- 
son, speaking at the conference of governors in 
Kentucky, utters this sounding platitude: 








So tong as railroads conduct their business in the 
spirit of those who manage private affairs for pri- 
vate gains and not for public service, regulation of 
them will be necessary. 

After nineteen hundred years of a society in 
which the producer has had seldom more than a 
kare subsistence, and often much less, while the 
non-producer lived in luxury and idleness, this 
then is the best word the former president of a 
great university has to offer the struggling, tired 
world—that railroads must be regulated. Which 
is to say that the vast war of clashing private 
interests must be intensified. That is all his 
glowing sentence means—except that it intimates 
that railroads should be. run as eleemosynary so- 
cieties or charitable organizations. Why the affairs 
of a railroad should or possibly could be run on 
any other basis than that of a department store or 
corner grocery in the suburbs, the platitudinarians 
have not yet found time to explain. 

HOW TO KEEP WELL 

NOTHER medium has been found guilty of 

fraud. The case was heard in San Francisco. 
and a conviction of grand larceny secured. Trum- 
pet tones came from “spirit land” and induced an 
unwary victim to part with $150. What is the 
answer? That alf the phenomena of the mediums 
are fraud? By no means. Commercialism is to 
blame for most of the fraudulent phenomena of 
the mediums. They have to live and are usually 
unfitted for another occupation. To live and pay 
rent they must produce their phenomena on 
schedule time, whether there are so-called spirit 
voices, clairvoyance or other psychic manifesta- 
tions. If the manifestations refuse to exhibit at 
the announced hour, trickery comes in to lure 
the dollars. 

Strange, unaccountable things happen around us 
all the time, yet no one is able to duplicate them— 
upon demand of the bill collector, the medium no 
more than anyone else. The reason of which is 
that the laws governing them are tnknown. ‘The 
science of psychology has scarcely yet been born, 
and many scientists are still wont to maintain 
that it is alla hoax. But that is a poor answer, 
and it satisfies no one, save those who are able 
to shut up their mental faculties inside a system 
or creed of thought which restricts the mind to 
certain set boundaries. 

But the new science is growing, not so rapidly 
as it might, perhaps, were it willing to learn from 
older civilizations. Already, what seems to be a 
good basis for the science of auto-mental healing 
has been laid. That one could cure himself of 
many ils by sheer will power has been known to 
simple, unscientific minds in all lands in all times. 
and the idea has had much vogue recently, without 
counting the work of the Christian Scientists. 
But now science, plain, hard, studious, cold sci- 
ence, which proceeds only upon ascertained and 
explainable fact, has about laid the foundation for 
a future science that will make every man his own 
physician. That the inhibitory nerve system can 
be controlled by the human mind and will, this it 
is science now admits. This inhibitory nerve sys- 
tem extends to every cell in the body and culmi- 
nates in the brain. A pressure effected upon it in 
the brain will extend to every part of theesystem. 
If that pressure is strong enough and persistent 
enough, the whole inhibitory system will obey and 
do the will of the man in comumand. 

Just how far-this action can be controlled, as to 
what results it may achieve and may not achieve, 
are qttestions that may take years yet to decide. 
Meantime, however, many people who do not 
know the difference between the aortic and the 
sacral ganglia, or that there are such “horrid 
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things,” are keeping themselves reasonably free 
from serious ills by sitting at the helm of their 
own bark and not permitting themselves to be 
blown to all points of the compass by every stray 
zephyr from-—the stockyards, as the Chicagoan 
would say. 

While external cleanliness and vigilance are not 
to be despised, yet the main thing of life is to 
keep control of self. A few years ago there was 
a terrible hue and cry against the invisible mi- 
crobe. Now he is a back number. He is known 
to be an external effect at his worst, and of no 
great menace to the man who keeps his hand on 
his inhibitory nerve system. After all, barring 
prenatal and infantile influences, health is largely 
a matter of mental strength. There is no “mysti- 
cism” or miracle about that. It is just everyday 
observation. Now science, with its inhibitory 
nerve forces, is preparing to tell us how and why 
—so that the intellectual can keep well. 





GRAPHITES 

That is a talented coterie of vaudeville artists in 
Pasadena which proposes to group a number of 
Orpheum stunts into a grotesque night proces- 
sion to succeed the beautiful pageant of the Tour- 
nament of Roses. Of their pleasing talent there 
is no doubt, and yet, it is no reflection on any of 
them to say that for 50 cents better vaudevillians 
can be seen every night in the year in any large 
city in the United States. Such an entrancing 
spectacle as the Tournament of Roses, however, 
can be seen nowhere else, and it is a positive fact 
that many cross the continent to behold it, and 
many tourists to the coast time their visits to wit- 
ness it. Now, it is only a suggestion, offered for 
what it is worth, that the money, time and energy 
which will be expended in the vaudeville (call it 
vodevill, please), night parade stunts would be 
better and more profitable expended, from every 
standpoint, in augmentation of the Tournament of 
Roses. This is a unique, characteristic affair, the 
like of which cannot be seen every night or mat- 
inee in every part of the country. Why not de- 
velop it? Every year it might be greater, more 
entrancing. It might be made a spectacle so 
gorgeous and unique as to win for Pasadena 
world-wide renown. There is no end to the beau- 
tiful effects that might be produced by massing 
flowers and greenery under the cerulean mid- 
winter skies of Pasadena. Originality, distinct- 
iveness, doing the uncommon thing, working the 
characteristics and nattral advantages of a lo- 
cality to the limit—these are the things that win 
in a big way and make the world sit up and take 
notice. Pasadena cannot hope to buck the Or- 
pheum circuit. One such is enough, anyway. 
When it comes to flower shows, the Crown City 
has the whole world “‘beaten to a frazzle” for nat- 
ural advantages. Enlarge the Tournament of 
Roses. Take it out along the scenic delights of 
Altadena’s foothills. Possibly, there will be snow 
on the mountains, and ripe oranges and masses of 
flowers just beneath. The flower show is the line 
of least resistance for Pasadena. 


It is the unexpected that happens. The world 
had its eyes focussed on Spain, waiting for the 
hair-trigger on the revolution to be pushed over 
by a breeze; when lo! in Mexico a whole powder 
magazine explodes. Spain is peaceful and Mexico 
is in revolution. Just how great and dangerous 
to the Diaz regime the Madero movement is, 
seems to depend largely upon the amount and the 
nature of investments the returned traveler from 
the Mexican capital may control. It appears that 
those whose hearts beat true and strong toward 
certain stocks are of the opinion that the revolu- 
tion will win out and displace the Diaz dynasty. 
They whose warm, manly sympathies burn with 
zeal for investments particularly approved by the 
Diaz government are sure that the Maderoists 
have not the ghost of a show. As for the tele- 
graphic news dispatches, they struggle along and 
evade the censor when they can, which is not 
often. Meanwhile, Spain is peacefully undergo- 
ing a greater revolution than Mexico is likely to 
achieve even if the Standard Oil interests win. 
Canalajis is a big man. Willingly he is conced- 
ing all the revolutionists have the intelligence to 
demand, and more. He favors even the tax on 
land values, and the only question is whether he 
can educate his people fast enough, to gain their 
support in a battle for worth-while freedom 
against the combined forces of the clerics and the 
soldiery, who want to see blood flow. 


Commenting upon the life of the late Julia 
Ward Howe, one of the club women of this city 
halted by the way to deplore the modern lack of 
reverence. “The spirit of reverence has gone out,” 
she said. That is true, but perhaps it isn’t an 


unmixed evil. Perhaps it is better to reverence 
nothing at all than to reverence a Juggernaut, 
and a good many of these we certainly did bow to 
only a few years ago, and too many of them we 
still reverence. We used to reverence “Protec- 
tion to Home Industry,’ for instance, and the 
“Tull Dinner Pail,” and the “Foreigner Pays the 
Tax.” These were juggernauts that rode over 
thinly-clad backs and poorly fed stomachs right 
down until the last election. Over in Germany 
a good part of the population still reverence the 
“Divine Right of Kings,” and in Russia the ‘“Lit- 
tle White God” rides an iron car over the naked 
and prostrate peasantry. We have a few Jug- 
gernauts left in this country—quite a few, but 
the king of them all perhaps is “National Pros- 
perity.’ Locally, we worship “Clearing House 
Receipts” and “Building Permits,’ and in Los 
Angeles we have all curved our spines and bowed 
our faces in the dust over the “Census Figures.” 
Nathless, we do grow. By and by, perhaps we 
will overthrow more of these idols, and finally we 
may cease entirely to bow and cringe, and walk- 
ing upright and fearless we shall find the True 
God. He cannot be found in the dross of earth 
or in the dust of stars, but only on a level with 
our range of vision when the head is carried as 
though it wore a crown. ‘The True God is a 
jealous God and will prevail. One by one the 
idols go. 


Prohibitionists will find little to comfort them 
in a study of the internal revenue receipts for the 
fiscal year. From these figures it appears that the 
use of spirituous liquors is on the increase in this 
country. But how can that be, when so many 
states have gone dry? If prohibition prohibits, 
should not the revenue receipts on liquor de- 
crease? Else why prohibition? It will not do to 
claim that all the increase comes from the states 
in which prohibition does not prevail: it will not 
do, because the figures disprove, and the revenue 
report specifically states, “illicit distilling is on the 
increase, especially where there are statewide pro- 
hibition laws.” Nearly 2,000 illicit distilleries were 
closed during the year, 200 more than the previous 
year. But there is nothing very alarming in the 
revenue figures which show an increase of 30,- 
000,000 gallons of intoxicating liquors. That is 
not a great increase on a total consumption of 
163,000,000 galions, though it does help to prove 
that prohibition does not prohibit. The fact is 
better proved by observation and in human rea- 
son, however, than by any list of figures. One 
day it will occur to prohibitive legislators and 
puritans that people who can be made good by 
law are not worth the making good. ‘Then the 
idea of uninvasive freedom will prevail, and with 
a load of laws and petty restrictions nagging at 
them from all sides removed, human nature will 
straighten up, raise its eyes to the stars and its 
thoughts above the animal satisfactions, and peo- 
ple will be surprised to find how Iittle truth there 
ever was in that old dogma of original sin. The 
restrictive program of puritanism today is the 
most powerful downward tendency in social hfe. 


David Starr Jordan’s lecture in Boston the other 
day was good. He talked on war and told the 
Bostonians that it no longer has survival value, 
nor has it had for several hundred years. In the 
early cave days, it had this evolutionary value, 
because that was about the only way the genus 
homo could survive. However, that is a long 
time ago. Now the law of selection pursues its 
normal way. Its way is to preserve the best of 
every type and slowly to kill off the worst, the 
least fit. War controverts this law, demanding 
the best of the type and taking that best off to 
the battlefield and killing it. The type needs the 
best for breeding purposes, and if it doesn’t get 
it the type will suffer. War carries off the fittest 
and leaves the unfit to perpetuate the type. 
Therefore, war is a reversal of the law of natural 
selection, and either war must go or the type must 
deteriorate. The sequel of war ts the decadence 
of the human race, said Dr. Jordan. If only 
Gen. Leonard Wood could have been listening! 
General Wood wants the army increased to 300,- 
000. Now, physically considered, it takes a good 
man to pass the army requirements. General 
Wood wants to take 200,000 more of the fit of 
this generation, leaving their places to be filled 
in the evolutionary scheme by the unfit. War is 
all that General Sherman said it was, but it js 
also much more. It is several kinds of blankety 
blank foolishness. 


It would be interesting to know what consid- 
erations moved the Arizona constitutional con- 
vention finally to reject the prohibition of capital 
punishment. Probably the measure failed be- 
cause there were no private interests at stake in 


GRAPHICALITIES 

Why a man who manufactures stage plays 
Should not be as well protected as a man who 
manufactures shoes or sugar is one of the things 
the New York Evening Post does not elucidate in 
its stand against the agitation for protecting na- 
tive dramatists. What a lot of protecting and 
federal coddling these bold free-born sons of 
America seem to need. Of course, the native 
dramatist should’be protected, but to build a lot 
of new custom houses along the coast, just to 
keep out better plays than the American drama- 
tist can write, would be expensive. How would 
it be to pass a law making it unconstitutional 
for a foreign author to write a better play than 
an American? Naturally, the inferior plays do 
not count. The difficulties in the way of enforcing 
such a law would be considerable, but that is no 
consideration for a lawmaker. It is his business 
to give the people what they want, and they want 
laws, slathers of laws. Any old thing, so long 
as it gets printed in the civil or criminal code 
will do. 


This information is out of the New York Ev- 
ening Post: “Last year the city of Cleveland 
elected a board of five real estate appraisers, three 
of whom were picked by Tom L. Johnson. Two 
of them are men of wealth, and all of high stand- 
ing. These appraisers increased the land assess-. 
ments for taxation enormously. A small area 
around the public square was raised more than 
one hundred+millions on the land alone. Since 
that time, the secretary of the board, Mr. John A. 
Zangerle, himself a large landowner, has been 
going about the city giving stereopticon talks on 
the subject of taxation. He throws a picture of 
this small area of land on the screen, and tells his 
audience that this $100,000,000 of land value was 
not produced by the owners of the land and really 
belongs to all of the people. 


Mine operators in Colorado are found telling 
their superintendents that their first duty 1s to 
provide for the safety of employes, and offering 
prizes to the superintendents for the mine which 
has the smallest casualty list per annum, and ad- 
vising them that no expense for life saving and 
safety apparatus will be scratched out of their 
budgets or crossed off their expense accounts. 
It reads well, and is probably true. It proves that 
men often are better than business. Men rise 
above “business principles.” That is the hopeful 
sign, 


Dr. Cook will now retire trom the limelight 
circle permanently, it is to be hoped. Of course, 
his confession that he doesn’t know whether he 
reached the pole is virtually a confession that he 
didn’t reach it. Well, his name went into the 
top headlines of the daily press and he received 
$1,000 for his confession. Dr. Cook admits that 
he has a craze for the newspaper limelight, but 
he has probably played his last card in the Bar- 
num way of gaining focus. He will have to de- 
vise an entirely new method of procedure. 


Tt is this way about the tariff on wool, you 
know. If blankets and underclothes were cheap, 
so that everybody could keep warm in winter, the 
poor would be lazy and wouldn’t work for low 
wages. A protective tariff keeps them active and 
their blood in circulation, and they don’t need 
wool, besides, wool is not sanitary next to the 
skin. Silk is better. Tf people cannot yet woolen 
underwear, why don’t they wear silk? 


In his new book of essays Jack London has 
this to say of Kipling: “He will be remembered 
for having sung as no one else, the hymn of the 
dominant bourgeoisie. the war march of the white 
man around the world, the triumphant paean of 
commercialism and imperialism.” 


More than $200,000 worth of domestic coal and 
$356,000 of foreign coal was shipped to Alaska 
last year—and her undeveloped coal mines prob- 
ably the greatest in the world! Keeping the Gug- 
genheims out of Alaska is benefiting—well. who its 
it benefiting, anyway? 


In New York city and in Boston the tax on land 
values is one of the vital issues of the day. The 
mayor of Boston is out with a statement, declar- 
ing that the city must get its full share of that 
which it alone creates, the unearned increment. 





If nothing happens pretty soon to break the 
awful silence from Oyster Bay, somebody will 
scream. 


Speed the airship: it probably means the end 
of war. 
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Old Time Editors and Newspape 








ITH the single exception of Henry Watter- 

WV son, there are no great newspaper editors in 

the United States at the present time—that 
is, in the sense that made Bennett, Greeley and 
Raymond of New York, Gates and Seaton of 
Washington, Wise and Ritchie of Richmond, 
Weed of Albany, Prentice of. Louisville, Zolli- 
coffer of Nashville, Forsyth of Mobile, Forney 
of Philadelphia, Bowles of Springfield, Fogg of 
Concord and others of their stamp, great. 

But the individuality of the editor has ceased 
to exist—the only exception being the editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. In 1855 to 1859 
I worked on the New York Times as mailing 
clerk or compositor and proofreader, and these 
years were in the picturesque days of Bennett, 
Greeley and Raymond, who were powers in the 
metropolis. Their newspapers were respectively 
the Herald. Tribune and Times. Next to these 
in standing and influence came the New York 
Journal of Commerce. Evening Post and Sun, 
Philadelphia Ledger and North American, Wash- 
ington Intelligencer, Boston Journal and Post, 
Baltimore Sun and American, Louisville Journal, 
Charleston Courier, Mobile Register, New Or- 
leans Picayttne and others. No Chicago, St. Louis 
or Cincinnati papers had national fame then. 
The Herald was edited by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, Senior. who owned it. The office was on the 
corner of Fulton and Nassau. Horace Greeley 
edited the Tribune, which was on Nassau and 
Spruce; and the Times was edited by Henry J. 
Raymond, and its office was on Nassau and Beek- 
man. 

There were other and older papers: The Even- 
ing Post, edited by William Cullen Bryant; the 
Courier and Enquirer, edited by James Watson 
Webb; the Sun, edited by Moses Y. Beach; the 
Express, edited by Erastus Brooks, and lesser 
ones. But the three great editors were Bennett, 
Greeley and Raymond. I knew the older Ben- 
nett only a little, but J worked a long time for 
Raymond, and I knew him and Greeley intimately. 
These editors fought each other bitterly, Bennett 
was known as “His Satanic Majesty,” Greeley as 
the “White Coated Philosopher,’ and Raymond 
as the “Little Villain.” They never spoke “as they 
passed by,” for years, and not until during the war 
did they become friends. 


When Bennett established the Herald, more 
than seventy years ago, there were six morning 
and six evening papers, and all charged six cents 
each except four and these sold for one cent each. 
The Evening Post, which is more than one hun- 
dred years old, had the largest circulation when 
Bennett’s new paper made its appearance (6,000 
copies). The population of New York at that 
time was 270,000, and the population of the coun- 
try. in round numbers, was 15,000,000. The Sun 
was a cheap sheet in more ways than one when 
the Beaches, father and son, controlled it. When 
Charles A. Dana and his associates bought it, 
forty years ago, chiefly for the Associated Press 
franchise, they wholly changed its character. At 
first the new Sun moved slowly, though steadily. 
Then Dana, waxing impatient, made it sensational 
and severely personal, increasing its revenues and 
the number of his enemies simultaneously. At 
the time of purchasing the paper his entire prop- 
erty was not valued at more than $25,000 to 
$30,000. 

But in a few years; from salary as editor, divi- 
dends on stock, percentage on sales, etc., he drew 
from $75,000 to $100,000 income annually and be- 
came a power alternately to please and worry, 
from presidents of the United States down to the 
merest ward politicians. On the whole, Dana was 
a stupendous scold, but printed the most readable 
cheap newspaper in the country, and before dying 
had amassed a princely fortune, owing to his skill- 
ful journalistic tactics and rigid business shrewd- 
ness. 

Of the immense prosperity of the Herald, every- 
body is aware, was due to the elder James Gordon 
Bennett. who issued the initial number from the 
basement of 20 Wall street, with a capital of $500, 
backed by an original, creative brain. He was 
forty years old then and had made divers journal- 
istic experiences, in Charleston, 5. C., in Phila- 
delphia. and elsewhere. without revealing any 
signs of his undeniable newspaper genius. But at 
last he had discovered the proper place to fix his 
lever and he then really moved the journalistic 
world. In twenty vears he built up a vast for- 
tune, and at his death. at seventy-six, left property 
valued at several millions. His son has doubled 
it several times and demonstrated remarkable ca- 
pacity as a manager, though he was thought dur- 
ing his father’s life to be not aboxe mediocrity. 
The last time I saw young Jim Bennett he. was 
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hair that is made so by the constant use of cham- 
pagne as a beverage. 

Up to twenty years ago the Tribune had not 
paid much from its beginning-——-not more than 3 
to 4 per cent per annum, counting its sixty odd 
years of life. Horace Greeley was not desirous— 
was hardly willing, in fact—that his newspaper 
should make money. He wanted to uSe its earn- 
ings for its improvement; but his fellow-stock- 
holders were not, as may be supposed, of his self- 
denying mind. Dividends were generally declared 
and his salary advanced again and again against 
his will. After his death William Orton, of the 
Western Union, bought fifty-one out of the one 
hundred shares at $10,000 each, resold them and 
Whitelaw Reid became the controller of the pa- 
per. He decided to pay for the new building from 
the earnings and for eleven years there were no 
dividends, the stock falling to $2500. When Reid 
married D. ©. Mills’ daughter, her father settled 
$1,000,000 on her. Out of this she generously 
gave her husband $500,000 to release his hypothe- 
cated Tribune shares and then he became journal- 
istic free. Nearly all the stock is held in the Reid- 
Mills interest and pays dividends. 

The first number of the Times was isued Sep- 
tember 18, 1851, and was the handsomest daily 
paper in America. Raymond was its editor, and 
he was one of the cleanest-cut newspaper writers 
that had ever lived in this country. And there 
never was a sweeter employer in the newspaper or 
any other business. There never was such a man 
for raising salaries, and he seldom made changes, 
and few writers ever left him, no matter how 
much more advantageous offers were made from 
rival concerns. Correspondents and reporters 
who distinguished themselves by successes would 
be called in by Mr. Raymond and praised and 
have their salaries raised. The Times family was 
a very happy one, and the writing staff for twenty 
years was the best in America, if not in the world. 
Kossuth was London correspondent, Goodrich 
(“Peter Parley”), Paris correspondent, and Hum- 
boldt wrote from Berlin. In 1862-65 I was its war 
correspondent in the west, and such men as Co- 
nant. Krouse, Jake Johnson, Sinclair, John and 
Ed Swinton, George Alfred Townsend, George 
F. Williams and Joe Howard were correspond- 
ents and reporters. After Raymond’s death, 
George Jones, who held a controlling interest, as- 
sumed complete management from skylight to 
foundation stone. 


Mr. Jones was probably the least known to the 
public of any of the prominent New York editors. 
He was born in the little village of Poultney, Vt., 
in 1812. His father, a Welshman, settled at that 
place immediately upon reaching America. Horace 
Greeley lived in that same staid old town, and 
Mr. Jones and he were soon fast friends, an affil- 
jation which lasted nearly a half a century. Jones 
was not a bonvivant and glorious charmer like 
the fascinating Forney, nor did he launch out so 
broadly in strictly philanthropic operations as the 
Samaritan Childs. But he was a jewel, all the 
same, that never can be matched. I knew him 
even more intimately than Childs or Forney, be- 
cause I had worked for him, at times, for nearly 
forty years, and I had met him in all countries in 
which we had traveled, and always dined with him 
and his family at least once whenever I visited 
New York from 1865 to 1890. Jones was very 
rich, but he was neither aristocratic nor dilettante 
in his tastes. Plain in appearance and practical in 
business, he was endowed with more than the 
usual share of common sense. His knowledge of 
human nature was remarkable, although it had 
been gained by keen observation and vast expert- 
ence. 

One of the loveliest characters journalism has 
known was Col. John W. Forney, proprietor of 
the Philadelphia Press and Washington Chron- 
icle. In 1861, the first year of the war, I was the 
night editor of Forney’s Press. John Russel! 
Young was the managing editor; George Alfred 
Townsend was citv editor, Frank Stockton news 


editor, Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie literary editor,. 


and Colonel Forney was editor and Washington 
correspondent (“Occasional”). assisted by a writ- 
er named Luther Ringwalt. Forney’s papers made 
considerable money, but very little coin of the 
realm remained in the pockets of this prince of 
good fellows long, as he loved the fine things of 
life and entertained constantly. 

Another whose name will be forever engraven 
on many hearts was Mr. Childs, proprietor of the 
Philadelphia Ledger. Picture yourself one stand- 
ing about five feet seven, with well-developed 
though .stocky .frame: a face round..ruddy: a 


broad head with a wide forehead, unmarked. by. 
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rs | Have Known 


about forty-five, and he had champagne-white | 


crease or wrinkle; a complexion fair; a mouth. 
not small or large, covering a perfect set of teeth. 
and lips of pink; a chest deep and full; an eye of 
blue, full of expression and welcome; a voice gen- 
tle and assuring, and you have the outline of 
George W. Childs. In dress, Mr. Childs was 
scrupulously neat. He affected the typical Amer- 
ican silk hat, looking spick and span. In habits, 
Mr. Childs was most exemplary. He never used 
intoxicants or tobacco. At all times a working- 
man himself, he had the readiest sympathy with 
and the most tactful consideration for those who 
earned their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
The result was that he was served with peculiar 
fidelity and loyalty by those who made up the 
Philadelphia Ledger establishment. It was to this 
fidelity that Mr. Childs invariably attributed the 
great success of the Ledger as a business propo- 
sition. His benefactions outside the city and 
state in which he resided were many and varied. 
The Printers’ Home in Colorado Springs is a 
monument to his liberality, and there are other 
equally deserving institutions which owe their ex- 
istence to the warm heart of George Washington 
Childs. His life was a gentle one, and in the 
kindness of his heart he always took an optim- 
istic view of men. 

What an opposite career was that of Wilbur F. 
Storey, editor and proprietor of the Chicago 
Times. As a journalist he literally ruled by fear. 
The word love, excepting always the love of self, 
had no place in his vocabulary. So long as the 
“old man,” as his employes irreverently called 
him, was “right in his head,” he was a terror to 
all around him. Storey was a sort of Chicago edi- 
tion of that canny Scot, James Gordon Bennett. 
who would have despised himself if he thought 
that for twenty-four consecutive hours he gave 
entertainment to a particular political conviction. 
There was, however, this difference between the 
Scot and the Yankee: While Bennett would not 
fight, Story would fight any person, no matter 
whom, that crossed his path, if he only thought 
he had him at a disadvantage. 


in my life I have known intimately or other- 
wise many charming and able newspaper editors, 
conspicuously Sam Bowles’, of the Springfield Re- 
publican; Joseph Medill, of the Chicago Tribune; 
Carter Harrison, of the Chicago ‘Times: John 
Coyle, of the Washington National Intelligencer; 
Colonel Taylor, of the Boston Globe; Colonel Mc- 
Clure, of the Philadelphia Times; Colonel Nixon. 
of the New Orleans Crescent: Colonel King, of 
the New Orleans Times; Major Noyes, of the 
Washington Star; Colonel Forsyth, of the Mobile 
Register; Amos Cummings, of the New-York 
sun; Charley Nordhoff, of the New York Evening 
Post; Charlie Halpine (“Miles O’Reilly”), of the 
New York Crescent; Joe Howard, of the New 
York Star; Ben Wood, of the New York News; 
Erastus Brooks of the New York Express: W. 
Hy. Smith, of the Nashville Banner, which paper 
I stopped two days after my arrival in Nashville. 
in March, 1862, with Andrew Johnson, by his in- 
structions; Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, and such distinguished correspond- 
ents in the field at times during the Civil War as 
Whitelaw Reid. George Alfred Towzsend, Tom 
Cooke, Sam Glenn. Joe McCullough, Stephen 
Powers, Sol Buckley. Charles Colburn. Tom 
Knox, Colonel Cadwallader, Fitz James © Sriem 
Albert Richardson, J. W. F. G. Shanks and Junius 
Henri Browne. 

Coming to the Pacific coast forty-four years 
ago, I soon became acquainted with Bret Harte, 
Charlie De Young, George K. Fitch, Loring Pick- 
ering, “Stuttering” Webb, Frank Pixley, Fred 
McCrellish. George Pen Johnston, Johnnie Nu- 
gent and Calvin B. McDonald, and later with M. 
H. De Young,.Col. John P. Jackson, Tom Flynn, 
Theodore F. Bonnet, Fred Marriott and others 
of San Francisco; with Joe Goodman and Judge 
Goodwin of Virginia City, with William H. Mills 
of Sacramento, with Douglas Gunn and William 
D. Gould of San Diego, and with Henry Hamil- 
ton, Charlie Beane, A. J. King, Col. Jim Ayers 
Col. Joseph D. Lynch. Gen. H. G. Otis. George 
Tiffany and Capt. H. Z. Osborne of Los Angeles. 

Among the prominent managing editors [| have 
known intimately I call to mind John Reid and 
Henry Loewenthal, each many years managing 
editors of the New York Times; General Mc. 
Coomb, for many years managing editor of the 
old San Franicsco Alta; William Van Benthuysen 
of the Chicago Tribune; S. T. Clover, of the Chie 
cago Post; Horatio Seymour, of the Chicago 
Herald; John McGovern, of the Chicago Journal: 
John P. Young, of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
Hugh Burke. of the San Francisco Bulletin: Ap- 
thur. McEwen, of the San Francisco Examiner; 
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Arthur L. Clarke, of the Los Angeles Examiner; 
Harley Brundige, of the Los Angeles Express, 
and Harry Andrews of the Los Angeles Times. 

At another time I may tell the readers of The 
Graphic of the eccentricities of certain Washing- 
ton correspondents [ have known, men of nation- 
al reputation, now nearly all passed away. But 
space prohibits further discussion of editors and 
newspapers just now. 


MAJ. BEN C. TROMAN. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


aspirants to literary honors is among the 
police force of a large ity. 1 issimne, or 
course, that familiarity with criminals may yield 


A BOUT the last place one would look for 


a fruitful harvest of incident and plot, color and | 


character, but the policeman’s lot and circum- 
stance have not often inspired him or qualified 
him to write. San Francisco, however, which re- 
cently boasted a poet for its mayor and at pres- 
ent, possesses a chief magistrate who is tireless 
at the typewriter, may yet develop a literary po- 
lice department. A youthful and ambitious de- 
tective, wearied of the dry and prosaic details of 
formal reports, agitated his superior officer, some 
time ago, by turning in the results of his investi- 
gations in blank verse. His effusions were wel- 
comed and encouraged by the copy-hunting re- 
porters, but found less favor with the department. 
“Literary Bob” Curtin, as he was named, is now 
seeking other adventures in England, having 
started on the trail of a remote ancestor’s fortune, 
reposing in chancery. 
* * x 

Capt. Thomas S. Duke, of the detective depart- 
ment, however, has written a book, and it has 
just been published by the James H. Barry Com- 
pany. 


The work is well done and the author has avoided 
all temptation to infuse into a straightforward and 
authentic history of famous crimes and infamous 
criminals either imaginative color or literary 
style. It is simply what it professes to be-—an 
intelligible and accurate record of 110 crimes, 
which, for the time being, commanded public at- 
tention and are of sufficient interest to find place 
in criminal history. It is believed to be the first 
attempt ’to compile such a record in the United 
States, and Captain Duke’s book must find a cor- 
ner in every criminologist’s library. Naturally, 
a considerable part of the work is devoted to the 
record of San Francisco cases, which are suc- 





It is a big vodlume of 637 pages, and is | 


entitled, “Celebrated Criminal Cases of America.” the great success of Methodism in the islands—ex- 








cinctly narrated and illustrated with photographs, | 
from the vigilante days and the rule of the first | 


city marshal, Malachi Fallon, to the present police 
administration. Captain Duke is one of the 
youngest of the police officers and is regarded as 
the coming man of the department. 

*K * 

“Senator of the Fifties” is another book, to be 
published shortly, which promises to provide a 
valuable contribution to early California history. 
The author is Jeremiah Lynch, a well-known 
member of the Bohemian Ciub, who has already 
published “Egyptian Sketches,’ “Three Years in 
the Klondike” and a life of Chris Buckley, the blind 
boss, who for years held the political destiny of 
San Francisco in the hollow of his hand. A 
sub-title to “Senator of the Fifties” is “David C. 
Broderick of California.”, “The Early Califor- 
nians are falling off fast,” says Lynch, “and it oc- 
curred to me that before they had all passed away 
it would be weil to collect the stories of those 
early days and embrace them in a standard his- 
tory of the time. These stories and incidents 
would most naturally group themselves about a 
dominant figure of the time, and I selected David 
C. Broderick as probably the most picturesque 
and typical personage of that period of the fifties. 
I set about to prepare a clear and impartial re- 
sume of the history of California in the fifties and 
aim to present the best account of the vigilance 
committee of 1856 yet published.” 

A é ° 


Mr. Lynch’s book will be tn twelve chapters, il- 
lustrated with reproductions of rare prints. It 
covers a period of ten years of California life, 
the formative decade of the state, from 1849 to 
1859, and closes with the famous duel of Septem- 
ber 16, 1859, in which Terry killed Broderick. 
The characteristics of Broderick are summed up 
as such that “made him friends who would die 
for him and enemies who would make him die if 
possible.” 

x * * 

Jack London, more prolific than ever, recently 
coined a readable romance out of his personal 
altercation with an Oakland justice of the peace. 
He is now blossoming forth as a dramatist, but 
in contradistinction to most dramatists, his work 
finds a publisher in advance of a producer. His 
drama, “Theft,” has just been published by the 
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Macnillans, but from what I have heard of it Lit 
is reviewed in extenso in this issue of The 
Graphic.—Ed.] it will require the services of a 
courageous producer and a still more courageous 
actress. There is a disrobing scene in compari- 
son with which that suggested by Maeterlinck’s 
“Monna Vanna” is puritanically tame and mod- 
est. I believe this is Mr. London’s first essay in 
the dramatic form, save only a sketch which he 
wrote for the prize fighter, Fitzsimmons, who 
confessed he was knocked out by it when he at- 
tempted to produce it at the Chutes here last 
summer. 





* Ok x 


George Sterling, the brighest star of the Carmel 
constellation, and truly a poet, has joined the 
Poets’ Union. It will be too bad if Sterling is 
compelled to accept only the union scale for 
poetic effort, which seems more than ever to be 
a drug on the market. The Carmelites, undaunted 
by their performance of Constance Skinner's “Da- 
vid,” last summer, are putting on their armor for 
another assault upon the drama. js ao 

San Francisco, Dec. 6, 1910 





Luncheon to Bishop Oldham 


That was an interesting luncheon that Lieut.- 
Governor-elect A. J. Wallace and George I. Coch- 
ran, president of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, gave at the California Club last Sat- 
urday to Bishop Oldham of the Philippines, who 
has been a distinguished guest in Los Angeles for 
the last two weeks. It was largely a Methodist 
gathering, since the bishop is of that denomina- 
tion, but there is no narrow secterianism about the 
guest of honor. Born in India, the son of a Brit- 
ish officer, the bishop was educated abroad but 
has made repeated visits to this country and for 
a time had a charge in Ohio. He has an intimate 
knowledge of the Filipino traits and accounts for 


ceeding in the number of converts all the com- 
bined accretions to that persuasion tn all other 
Catholic American colonies—by the fact that the 
Spanish occupation had dealt:unfairly by the na- 
tives, causing dissension in the Catholic church. 
He was careful to explain that it was not the 
fault of the church itself. “Don’t believe the re- 
ports that the Filipinos hate the Americans,” 
warned the bishop. “I tell you it is not so. The 
Filipinos, in the mass, admire the Americans 
greatly, and only a few agitators are to be found 
condemning them.” About a score of invited 
suests were present to meet the bishop at lunch- 
eon, which was a delightful affair. Irom here the 
bishop goes to Washington to have a taik with 
President Taft, whom he knew personally in the 
Philippines. 


Cannon to be Properly Inscribed 


At last, the cannon donated to the city by the 
late Gen. W. R. Shafter, and mounted in Central 
Park, is to be properly designated, so that the 
public may realize the significance of the gift. As 
The Graphic has previously stated, the trophy 1s 
one of three similar pieces of ancient artillery 
captured at the fall of Santiago in 1898. The 
cities of New York and San Francisco also were 
remembered by General Shafter in a similar man- 
ner. The gun that was sent to Los Angeles never 
has been inscribed in any manner and even Park 
Commissioner Lippincott, when asked recently if 
he knew the origin of the piece of ordnance, 
confessed that he did not, but promised to have 
the matter adjusted at the next session of the 
park commissoin. A bronze plate, setting forth 
its history in brief, is likely to be agreed upon. 
Incidentally, since the seats were removed from 
Sixth street park, its former frequenters have 
transferred their affections to the old Plaza, at 
the edge of Chinatown, which square was wont 
to be the exclusive resort of the denizens of that 
vicinity. Now that they are being crowded out, 
the Mexican contingent is protesting, and a com- 
plaint is likely to be lodged with the city council, 
which body, of course, can offer no redress. 


Hope for Yale and Harvard Boats 


Steamship men are watching with consider- 
able interest the new experiment that has sent the 
big Atlantic packets, Yale and Harvard, to these 
shores where the twin ships soon will be in com- 
mission. J understand that the vessels are the 
property of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railway, which corporation figures that it 
will force the Pacific Coast Company, or other in- 
terests out here, to purchase both boats. It was 
found that for at least six months in the year these 
ships could not earn a penny on the Atlantic side, 
because of the prohibitive weather conditions. 
On this coast, where there is water travel all the 
year, it is hoped they will do much better, al- 
though the sparser population may _ militate 
against large dividends. 
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Times Withholds All Subscriptions 

Funds collected for, the benefit of the Times 
explosion sufferers have been distributed, and, 


so far as known, neither Harry Chandler nor 
General Otis, nor any associate owner in the 


newspaper property has contributed one cent 
toward the cause, wherein the public donated 
more than $75,000. At one time it was persistent- 
ly stated, and not denied by the Times, that $5000 
had been given to the parents of Mr. Chandler’s 
stenographer, to which the father of the victim 
finally gave its quietus by announcing over his 
own signature its falsity. It had been generally 
believed that when the public subscriptions were 
closed the Times would swell the amount to an 
even hundred thousand dollars. Perhaps it may 
yet do it, but in the absence of initiative to this ef- 
fect people are making unpleasant comment. 





Profitable Deal in Columbia 

Harrv Chandler and his associates of the Co- 
lumbia Oil Producing Company are in a fair way 
to enjoy a Christmas gift well worth while. Union 
interests are about to take over the Columbia 
property, one of the best in the Fullerton field. 
The price to be paid will net to Columbia stock- 
holders a handsome return on their investment. 
Columbia was about to be swallowed by an Eng- 
lish syndicate a few months since, when Union 
interests intervened, in order to acquire the prop- 
erty. Years ago, the late W. L. Hardison, one of 
the best oil experts that ever operated in Cali- 
fornia, obtained control of the Columbia, and soon 
thereafter General Otis, Harry Chandler and the 
late Leroy A. Mosher became associated in the 
enterprise. This business relationship was in 
force through all the period when thé Times and 
the Herald, then under the Hardison management, 
were at each other hammer and tongs. Mosher 
lost his Columbia holdings before his untimely 
end, and I believe the Hardison estate now has 
but a smal] interest in the property. I hear that 
the Otis-Chandler combination will get not far 
from half a million dollars out of the Union deal. 


His Machine Was Insured 

Avery McCarthy’s telephone bell rang violently 
the other morning, and, responding, he heard his 
chauffeur call excitedly, “Mr. McCarthy, what 
shall I do? The machine is on fire!” “Is that 
alle” returned Avery. “Well, don’t worry, it’s 
insured,” and he hung up the receiver. In about 
an hour a strapping negro came in and handing 
him a card said, “Dishyer’s f’'um yo’ chofer. Ah, 
dun holp him putt out de fiah in yo’ machine, an’ 
he said yo’d gimme a dollar. As resked mah life, 
ah did, sah!” “You did, eh?” exclaimed Avery, 
“Well, confound it, why did you take that chance? 
Didn’t you know that machine was insured?” “No. 
sah; ah, did not, sah!” “Too bad,” murmured 
Avery, giving the negro the dollar, “what incent- 
ive is there for an honest man to do business these 
days?” 





Sierra Madre Club is Ambitious 


Los Angeles is to have another club building, 
which will be one of the city’s real show struc- 
tures, if plans now being matured are carried out. 
Members of the Sierra Madre Club have deter- 
mined to be housed in their own home, and al- 
ready more than $25,000 has been subscribed to- 
ward the purpose. It is hoped to acquire a lot 
close to the business section of the city, where an 
office building is to be erected, with the Sierra 
Madres occupying the upper floors of the new 
skyscraper. I am told that the proposed invest- 
ment will represent more than half a million dol- 
lars. 

Dilemma for Senator Hewitt 

Leslie A. Hewitt, who is at the head of the Los 
Angeles harbor legal bureau, and who also is a 
state senator-elect, will be absent from the city 
for more than two months, beginning January 1, 
and the question is being asked whether he will, 
while acting as a member of the upper house of 
the state legislature, also draw his salary as a city 
official. In the latter position he is paid $5,000 
a year, and the salary of a member of the Califor- 
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nia legislature is $1000 for the session. Of course, 
the Lincoln-Roosevelt leaders will not care to per- 
mit the drawing of double pay by those for whose 
political actions they are responsible, although 
this has been a California practice of long ob- 
servance. Doubtless, Senator-elect Hewitt will 
devote valuable time to the harbor interests while 
at Sacramento, whether in receipt of his salary 
or not. 


Cafeteria a Confidence Game 

I understand that a cafeteria trust has been es- 
tablished with a corresponding “tilt” in the price 
of meat staples of about 25 per cent. Patrons of 
these waiterless restaurants tell me, sorrowfully, 
that with the advance in the schedules the differ- 
ence between the old-time eating houses on Spring 
street and Broadway is now wiped out and that 
one may get for thirty cents, plus a waiter, what 
the cafeteria now charges forty cents for, without 
the handmaid, or handman. I am not speaking 
from experience—my modest iuncheon long since 
has been a malted milk decoction—but those in 
whom I have every confidence assure me that the 
cafeteria is now running a confidence game on the 
public. 
Jolly “Bifstek” Party 

That was a jolly crowd that helped to dedicate 
Al Levy’s new “bifstek” room Tuesday evening. 
There were such connoiseurs of a good steak in- 
vited as Dr. and Mrs. E. A. Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. C. Balch, Col. and Mrs. William May Garland, 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Dunn, Dr. and Mrs Guy 
Cochran, Dr. and Mrs. Granville McGowan, Mr. 
Louis I. Vetter, Mrs. Mary A. Briggs, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. J. Connell, Mr. and Mrs. Al Baker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Lombard, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Grif- 
fith, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Sartori, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, Mr. and Mrs. Burton E. Green, 
Mrs. Walter Scott Newhall, Mr. Y. L. Mott, Mrs. 
Mary W. Longstreet, Mr. Alfred Wilcox and Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank C. Hicks. All that were in the 
city responded and the “bifstek” room, as Al’s 
French chef insists on calling this delectable car- 
nivorous morsel, was properly christened. 


Prizes for Savings Methods 

Small boys in my neighborhood are busy these 
days asking their parents how they managed to 
save money when they were young, and the in- 
formation thus gained they are planning to send 
in to Vice-president Motley H. Flint of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, whose fertile 
brain, as head of the publicity department, has 
figured that a purse of $100 for the best methods 
of saving will be a capital way of enlisting the in- 
terest of the younger generatiow. I wish he would 
enlarge the scope of his plan, telling parents how 
to prevent small boys from taking out ten cents 
from their iron savings banks for every five cents 
they put in. That is my problem. 


Friday Morning Club Author 


Southern Californians will find special interest 
in the new novel, “A Winter Romance in Poppy 
Land,’ from the pen of Una Nixson Hopkins of 
Pasadena, which has just been published by Rich- 
ard C. Badger of the Gorham Press, Boston. The 
book’s theme embodies the quaint old philosophy 
of a gardener and is interwoven with a pretty and 
entertaining romance. The illustrations are from 
photographs taken in Mrs. Hopkins’ own artistic 
garden on Orange Grove avenue, and posed by 
well-known society folk. The book is attractively 
Found. Mrs. Hopkins, who is well known as a 
short story writer and magazine contributor, is a 
member of the Friday Morning Club and the 
Southern California Women’s Press Club, and has 
many friends who will be interested in reading her 
initial novel. 

Tim Spellacy in Mexico 

Tim Spelilacy, who, although he ran Several 
thousand votes ahead of the leader of the Demo- 
eratic state.ticket in the recent election, was de- 
feated by former Councilman Wallace of this 
city for leutenant-governor, is in Mexico. He left 
Los Angeles a week ago. Accompanying him is 
Max Pepper, at one time chairman of the Demo- 
cratic state central committee, and who, this win- 
ter, expects to go to Florida. Pepper, a loyal 
San Franciscan, always has passed his winters 
in Los Angeles. This year he will remain for 
several months in the south. 


Plans for Jonathan Club Jinks 

Jonathan Club jinks this year are to be along 
entirely new and original lines. The advance 
notice promises a “Pooh Bah’s Gambol,” the even- 
ing of December 29. The former Virgin Valley 
celebration appears to have been abandoned. 
There will be, however, this year, another voting 
contest, with entries for the championship includ- 
ing B. V. Collins, C. E. Nagel, W. H. Anderson, 
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George E. Pillsbury, Robert Marsh and E. W. 
McGee. The festivities will include an old-fash- 
ioned California barbecue, the real thing. Inci- 
dentally, I note that among the recent applicants 
for membership to the Jonathan is former Senator 
Wililam A. Clark, whose residence is given as 
Butte, Mont., and whose occupation is set forth 
as having to do with railroads and mines. The 
senator is sponsored by his brother, J. Ross Clark, 
and by Gen. Charles Forman. Another prospect- 
ive member is C. B. Blethen, one of the publish- 
ers of the Seattle Times. 


McCaffrey to Return to First Love 

When Paul Shoup completes his proposed amal- 
gamation of the Los Angeles Pacific and the Pa- 
cific Electric railways, under a single manage- 
ment, it is more than likely that Thomas Mc- 
Caffrey will become general superintendent of the 
combined lines. Mr. McCaffrey for years was a 
valiant spoke in the operating wheel of the South- 
erin Pacific in Southern California, leaving its 
service to become superintendent of the Pacific 
Electric. Paul Shoup at one time worked along- 
side of McCaffrey. It was years ago, in San 
Bernardino, I believe, when McCaffrey was a train 
dispatcher and Paul was a Southern Pacific com- 
mercial agent, at the beginning of his brilliant ca- 
reer. General Manager Shoup’s settlement of the 
Glendale dispute last week has given great satis- 
faction to all concerned, I hear. 


Grand Jury After Oil Fakirs 

Judge Weliborn’s United States grand jury is in 
session, and I have reason to believe that the sub- 
ject of get-rich-quick oil concerns, whose promot- 
ers have been doing a Jand office interstate busi- 
ness in Southern California, are being overhauled 
by the government’s agents at this time. It was 
intimated this week that indictments, which will 
create a mild sensation, may be forthcoming at 
any time. 


Optimistic Monetary Outlook 

Bankers and others in touch with financial con- 
ditions are sanguine that monetary conditions will 
change greatly for the better soon after January 1. 
December will see a disbursement of nearly five 
million dollars among savings bank depositors, 
stockholders of corporations and the like in the 
form of regular dividends. I am told that the 
new Chester building, soon to rise at Fifth and 
Spring streets, was almost wholly financed in Chi- 
cago. The structure is to represent an invest- 
ment of more than a million dollars. It will be 
eleven stories in height. 


Well-Behaved Loyal Japs 

Los Angeles has been invaded by groups of 
sailormen from the Mikado’s realm this week. 
and the Japanese Jack Tars have been having 
the outing of their lives, their countrymen here 
vying to give them a good time. There has been 
no surprise that not a single case of levanting 
was reported while the fleet was lying off this 
city. Discipline is well maintained in the Jap- 
anese navy, and the percentage of desertion is 
said to be the smallest of any nation whose ships 
touch at American ports. Even where an attempt 
was made to have one of the men from the visit- 
ing admiral’s flagship remain behind at the behest 
of’a brother, who is a resident of the city, the 
sailor declined to be tempted, in spite of the fact 
that his pay is about $4 a month, as against $2 
a day that was promised him here. The police 
report that the Japs gave them no trouble what- 
soever, ——— 
Lindsay Gets a Reversal of Judgment 

Lycurgus Lindsay has secured from the su- 
preme court of California a reversal of the case 
wherein Epes Randolph was given judgment for 
nearly $30,000. The issue involved has to do with 
Llanos De Oro, which mining enterprise was 
floated jointly by Lindsay and Randolph, to the 
heavy financial loss of local investors. It is gener- 
ally understood that Colonel Randolph was one 
of the worst sufferers in this enterprise, and that 
Lindsay proved a disappointment, declining to 
reimburse his partner for cash he advanced for 
their joint account. Interest is added to the suit 
by reason of the fact that Justice W. F. Henshaw 
of the supreme court is a Llanos stockholder, and 
also a warm friend of Epes Randolph. 


Lakeview Oil Company Plans 

Stockholders of the Lakeview Oil Company, 
whose remarkable outpouring of petroleum wealth 
has resulted in a world-wide sensation, do not yet 
know when they will get cash returns from their 
investment. All of those interested live here, and 
while they have a property estimated to be worth 
many millions, they find that the Union Oi] Com- 
pany has a string on their holdings by controll- 
ing more than half of the stock, which was prac- 
tically given up at a time when there was nothing 
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else to do. The Lakeview people are to reincor- 
porate, with shares at a dollar instead of a hun- 
dred aollars, par value, and with a million dol- 
lars of capital, instead of the hundred thousand 
now in force. Later, the shares are to be listed 
for trading purposes. 








Thomas Cook’s Agent Visits Us 

One of the interested visitors in Los Angeles 
this week was Charles E. Stokes of San Francisco, 
for twenty-three years associated with the world- 
known house of Thomas Cook & Son, and for fif- 
teen years the Pacific coast agent of the big “per- 
sonally conducted” firm. The business of Thos. 
Cook & Son was founded seventy years ago by 
Thomas Cook, and although its dealings reach out 
to all parts of the civilized globe, and to many 
quarters still uncivilized, the house of Thomas 
Cook & Son remains a private concern with the 
third generation of Cooks, Frank, Ernest and Al- 
bert in control and conducting the business. 
Frank, the eldest son of John Cook, eldest son of 
Thomas, is at the head of the firm, with Ernest 
and Albert in charge of important departiments. 
An immense forwarding and banking business 1s 
transacted and many thousands of employes owe 
allegiance to the house. Speaking of Oberammer- 
gau and the Passion Play, Mr. Stokes contrasted 
present conditions in the village with twenty years 
ago when he first saw the religious spectacle. 
Visitors then had to bunk around in all sorts of 
odd corners. Cook’s house has done much to 
add to the comforts of travelers, having taken 
thousands of tourists to the quaint village in the 
years intervening. Mr. Stokes sees a wonderful 
future for Los Angeles and returns north anothe1 
convert to her charms. 


Col. Garland Behind Aviation Meet 

With Col. W. M. Garland chairman of the avia- 
tion committee, aided by John M. Miller, Isaac 
Mitbank, Fred L. Baker, Martin C. Neuner, Perry 
L. Weidner, Motley H. Flint, Frank Garbutt and 
Howard Huntington, the projected aviation meet 
that for several weeks has appeared to be dying 
of inanition now assumes a vigorous lease of life. 
Already there is a goodly sum pledged to meet 
fixed expenses and much more is promised. With 
no salaried list and the net proceeds to be devoted 
to charity, the affair is bound to prove success- 
ful, particularly as a corps of the most expert 
flying men in the country, with a good represen- 
tation from abroad is to be present. Arcadia is 
likely to be chosen as the site of the meet, an 
ideal scenic spot, with ample accommodations for 
the public in case of rain. The date selected for 
the meeting is December 25 to January 3, in- 
clusive. — 


Two Excellent Appointments 

Perry W. Weidner and James Slauson have 
been named by Governor Gillett as members of 
the Sixth District Agricultural Association, two 
admirable appointments. The state is the owner 
of the valuable acreage known as Sixth district 
agricultural park, lying in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the city. The late J. S. Slauson was for 
years a director of the board to which his son suc- 
ceeds, and the action of Governor Gillett is re- 
garded here as being of special complimentary 
significance. 


Scherer May Find Rocks Ahead 

Henry Scherer, named as the successor to Gen. 
Robert A. Wankowski as deputy state bank com- 
mission, held a similar position prior to the en- 
forcement of the state banking act. Scherer at one 
time was a deputy at the court house and had 
to be provided for because he assisted for years 
in the operation of the local Republican state ma- 
chine. He may not long remain in his new po- 
sition if the plans of the incoming Lincoln-Roose- 
velt legislators are carried out successfully. 





Chiliren’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements. 





_ AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 
Studio and Art Gallery, 3364 So. Broadway 
Special Exhibition of Oils Now on View. 
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Recollections of Julia Ward Howe 


At the memorial services to the late| we had the delights of club life to- 
Julia Ward Howe, held recently by the | 
Friday Morning Club, a marked feature | 
was the reminiscent paper by Madame) 
Severance, read by Mrs. Elizabeth De- | 


jeans Budgett, the talented author, 
whose own tribute to the spirit of the 


pioneers in women’s work was a feel- | 


ing contribution to the “triple crown of 
womanhood—sweetness, reverence and 
absolute sincerity,” borne by Julia 
Ward Howe. Comparing this spirit in 
the pioneer women with that of the 
moderns, Mrs. Budgett said: “Absolute 
sincerity we have—women were never 
more in earnest than they are today, 
never more intense, or more deter- 
mined, but reverence! have we time for 
reverence? Are we not a little afraid 
to reverence anybody or anything? 
And sweetness! We forget, we scream! 
And that’s not strange. From the first 
street car in the morning until the last 
automobile at night, from the time we 
get up until the time we go to bed, it is 
noise, rush, hurry! Everything around 
us screams, and we scream, unless we 
stop to remember. We live staccato, 
talk in high falsetto. We haven’t time 
to be sweet.” 

Madame Severance limited herself to 
personal recollections, which began in 
the late fifties. “It was in the hope,” 
she wrote, ‘of meeting the fine group 
of people that dominated the thought 
of the country which led us to New 
England in 1855, a group of which Mrs. 
Howe was a brilliant and appreciated 
member. I had read in my Cleveland 
home what she had already written and 
longed to know her personally, as well 
as Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, 
Lucey Larcom, Lydia Maria Child, Edna 
Cheney, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, ’Gail 
Hamilton, Maria Chapman and many 
other women and men of that illustri- 
ous group. 

“Mrs. Howe and I were members of 
Mr. Parker’s immense congregation at 
Music Hall. But the coming of the 
war postponed our efforts for the or- 
ganization of sympathetic women into 
clubs, for companionship and helpful 
service to one another and to the pub- 
lic. In 1868, our resumed parlor meet- 
ings culminated in the ‘New England 
Woman’s Club,’ and, against my pro- 
test, as a western and slightly-knowna 
woman, I was elected president, and 
thus made to face the cultured Boston 
public. Mrs.. Howe was unanimously 
chosen chairman of our art and litera- 
ture committee, which met weekly, and 
her rare wit and repartee, which held 
no malice, sparkled with especial luster 
around the teacups, on these occasions. 


“At a mass meeting held in Chicker- 
ing Hall, to introduce the club to the 
public, soon after its founding, I was 
greatly embarrassed at being obliged, 
through my office as president, to make 
the opening address. But Mrs. Howe 


and Mrs. Cheney—the writer, and 
widow of the artist—followed with ef- 
fective and sympathetic speeches, 


which revived my courage, and found 
favor with the audience. Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Alcott, Colonel Higginson and the 
Reverends Octavius Frothingham, 
James Freeman Clark, John Weiss and 
Jacob Manning of the ‘Old South 
Church, added their helpful presence 
and sympathetic words to the occasion. 
Red-letter days were those of ‘The 
Radicai Club’ meetings, held in the 
stately and historic parlors of Rev. 
John Sargent’s house, and in the equal- 
ly historic home of the Rev. Dr. Bar- 
tol, where foreign and home guests 
gathered and discussed their great 
topics, and where even the shy Whit- 
tier peeped in at us, through a crack in 
a side door, and sometimes lingered 
with the few who stayed for a cup of 
tea. 

“T was delightfully associated with 
Mrs. Howe and our noble and eloquent 
Mrs. Livermore, at the clubs, and in 
various other ways; I joined with them 
in their efforts for peace, and in the 
special effort to enlist the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in the peace move- 
ment, during the Spanish-American 
War; and deplored, with Mr. Howe, the 
failure of her attempt to found an in- 
ternational peace organization in Lon- 
don, the first, I believe, ever attempt- 
ed. We were also sympathetically as- 
sociated in the founding and activities 
of the Woman’s: Congress, a national 
club which carries its yearly gospel of 
woman’s enlarged opportunities 


greater responsibilities from state to 
state, and which met everywhere with 
enthusiastic acceptance. 

“TIntil I left Boston for California, 


and. 





gether, from week to week. Through 
Mrs. Howe’s committee we secured 
notable foreigners who came to this 
country, giving delightful receptions to 





them, and to our own talented men and | 


women. 
berly and Lady Amberly, the daughter 
of the progressive Duke and Duchess 


Among these were Lord Am- | 


of Argyle; the London _ publisher, | 
Thomas Unwin, and his wife, the 
daughter of the famous Cobden; also 
Mary Carpenter; Emily Faithful; and 


our own Harriet Beecher Stowe; Maria 
Mitchell, our regular Christmas guest; 
our noted sculptors, Anna Whitney 
and Harriet Hosmer; and many promi- 
nent scholars from Harvard and else- 
where—Mr. Emerson reading his man- 
usecripts to us before they appeared in 
print. On our leaving for California in 
1875, Mrs. Howe was unanimously 
elected president of the New England 
Woman’s Club, and served until her 
death, though not actively for several 
years; thus helping to fulfill her proph- 
ecy, made at the time of our opening 
meeting, that ‘The club idea is the sug- 
gestion of a mighty theme.’ 

“In September of this year, this 
wonderful woman, in the unabated zeal 
of her last days, spoke in most stir- 
ring sentences before the Civic League | 
of Newport, appealing for recognition 
of the ‘woman power in this needy 
world of today,’ including the ballot in 
her plea. Even at that early time [| 
found myself speaking with Mrs. Howe 
and Edward Everett Hale at a meeting 
of The Woman’s Labor League, under 
the able leadership of Miss Jennie Col- 
lins. 

‘With all Mrs. Howe’s sweet woman- | 
liness, two occasions recur to me which 
showed her capable of righteous indig- 
nation. One was at a suffrage meeting 
in the vast Music Hall, crowded to the | 
doors, at which we suffrage leaders | 
were seated on the platform. A certain 
reverend had been invited, or had vol- 
unteerd to speak, and when he launch- 
ed forth into heated invectives against 
the movement and its leaders, Mrs. 
Howe stepped quickly forward to the 
desk beside him, and made brief but 
telling arguments against his state- 
ments and attitude, and found favor 
with the great audience. The other oc- | 
casion was at a session of the New 
England Woman’s Club, at which Prof. 
John Fiske of Harvard spoke sympa- 
thetically of Darwin and his then new 
theory of ‘The Descent of Man’ from 
the ape. Mrs. Howe, sitting facing me, 
was so distressed by his theory that her | 
mobile features were in exercise, and | 
her frowning forehead was given full 
play. As I said at the time, her distress 
would have been less had the title been 
that given later by Professor Drum- 
mond, “The Ascent of Man.’ 


“T had the great pleasure of visiting 
Mrs. Howe in her cozy Newport home, 
and also at her Beacon street house in ; 
Boston, and was always impressed with 
her gracious cordiality—no pose of su- 
periority there or elsewhere. The 
crowning joy of her life was the devo- 
tion of husband and children. These 
were the gifted and saintly Julia An- 
agnos, who was an ardent co-worker | 
with her father and husband in the| 
work for the blind; Laura Richards, the 
favorite story writer for children; Flo- 
rence Hall, who has followed her | 
mother in club and philanthropic work; 
Maude Elliot, her mother’s constant 
companion, before and since her mar- 
riage to the artist, John Elliot, who has 
painted the latest portrait of Mrs. 
Howe; and a son, Marion, now a pro- 
fessor at Columbia College, making a | 
most creditable record for himself, and 
doing honor to his noble ancestry, as | 
have they all. At her Newport home 
I met her nephew, Marion Crawford, 
just home from India, statuesque and 
capable looking, but strangely despond- 
ent about his future career. He soon 
after ‘found himself” in writing ‘Mr. 
Isaacs’ and other deservedly popular 
books, at his mother’s home in Italy. 
Both Mrs. Howe’s homes were charac- 
terized by the simplicity of high cul- 
ture, which emphasized her coura- 
seous departure from the luxuries of | 
her early life, and the fascinations of | 
her foreign travel with its flattering | 
recognitions. 

“Tg me, our brilliant and beloved 
friend seems the most illustrious wom- 
an of our country and our time; in her 
mental and social gifts, in her broad 
scholarship and its recognition in al} 
lands, in her heroic service to her sex, 
and to all causes and peoples.” 

















Needlework Novelties 








Good Taste 
In Giits 


Our infinite variety of design in bookends, racks and desk sets will 
afford you unrivaled opportunity to express your individual good 
taste in the selection of Christmas Gifts. 


The Book Rack 


illustrated is a new and 
very artistic design in 
brass, with a letter rack 





at one end. 
A handsome gift. 
Price . . $4.50 


Book ends of brass, with copper etchings in new and very beautful 


$2.50 


Cesigne eee nWMNMy ORs... des. cues ee Ee eR Sie aw 
Desk sets and separate articles at all prices. 


ASK TO BE DIRECTED TO THE BALCONY 


ParmeleeDohrmann Ge 


436-444 SOUTH BROADWAY 
China, Glassware, Silver, Art and Household Goods 





Christmas and Art- 


' So inseparably linked together are Fancy Work Novelties and the holiday 
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season that one can scarcely think of one without calling to mind the other. 


But if you would know what a boon to Christmas shoppers a really up-to-date 





Needlework Department is, come to this third floor section and see for yourself. 


Besides hundreds of finished things ready for presentation, such as Bags, 


Scarfs and Centers, Doylies, Tray and Luncheon Cloths, there are other hun- 
dreds of stamped and tinted things ready for the needle. 


Especial attention is directed to our collection of decorative calendars and 


' mottos, the most artistic feature we've seen. : 


(Third Floor) 


N’.. BSAC Kis] O NEe#G Oo: 
Reliable Goods---DRY GOODS.---Popular Prices | 
| twenty-five cents saved each day, 
or weewven dollars and fifty cents a@ month,& 


will amount to SUJZI7S in ten years. 
?/GO will open an account. 


Boxes and Baskets of every description, beautifully embroidered Pillows, 


yeSIMENT 









Our TERM DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 
pays fo interest — Under this plan 


Contras ¢/ HOS ANGELES TRUST . 
Central AND SAVINGS BANK» is 


Bldg. 









By Waldo F. Chase 
It has been often said that the con- 


cert platform is the severest test of 
vocal abilities. No singer has proved 
himself better able to stand that test 
than Emilio de Gogorza. He is a con- 
cert singer par excellence; he brings 
no tricks of the operatic stage, because 
he has resisted the allurements of such 
a Career; yet one wonders, as, back of 
his faultless stage demeanor, he real- 
izes Gogorza’s great possibilities as an 
actor-singer, that he has not turned to 
grand opera, where he would, no doubt, 
be eminently successful. Gogorza is so 
well Known to the concert goer, that 
extended comment upon the perfect 
beauty of his art seems superfluous, 
and never has he been heard to better 
advantage than at his concert Tues- 
day evening. His rendering of the 
lovely classic group with which the 
program opened was full of tenderness 
and charm, and a @elight to the lover 
of pure melody and uneffected har- 
mony. He is a master of bel canto. 
The songs of Rubinstein do not usual- 
ly appeal, but Gogorza’s beautiful sing- 
ing of “Es blinkt der Thau,” won him 
much applause. 
remarkable breath control were appar- 
ent in the Brahms “Feldeinsamkeit,” 
the phrasing of which, when properly 
observed, is a tax upon any but the 
most finished singer. In “Cecilia” he 
attained great interpretive heights, and 
the superb manner with which he 
reached the tremendous climaxes of 
Strauss’ song, accompanied by a storm 
of modern harmonies, aroused much 


enthusiasm. The group of French 
songs, especially “Les Eventails’ and 
“Suzanne” were charmingly given, 


and as was to be expected, the ever 
popular ‘‘Mother o’ Mine” in the Eng- 
lish group, had to be repeated. Go- 
gorza is at his best in the French and 
Spanish songs, two of the latter, with 
which the program closed, being sung 
with daintiness and grace, and with a 
sympathy which only a Spaniard could 
feel for the songs of his own nation- 
ality. Except for occasional very bad 
pedaling, Mr. Schmitz proved himself 
a capable and sympathetic accompan- 
ist. In his solo work, though brilliant 
and often poetic, his work is uneven, 
and again emphasized the fact that a 
pianist cannot serve two masters. He 
must be either soloist or accompanist. 
It was much to be regretted that so 
small an audience should have been in 
evidence at this concert. One looked in 
vain for a host of professionals and 
other music lovers, whose faces are us- 
ually at the best concerts. It was not 
a representative audience either in 
point of size or musical discrimination. 





The next Symphony concert will in- 
clude in its program the D minor sym- 
phony of Sinding, a concert piece by 
Carl Busch, the well-known Kansas 
City composer, and the “Sakuntala’”’ 
overture by Goldmark. The soloist will 
be Mme. Jeanne Gerville-Reache, the 
famous contralto, who has been so ex- 
tremely successful both in opera and 
in concert work. 





The Philharmonic Quartet is much in. 


demand this winter, and has been 
singing this week for Masonic gather- 
ings, the Bastern Star and the Shrin- 
ers. These gentlemen have an at- 
tractive repertoire, sing entirely from 
memory and understand well how to 
please their audiences. 





Sunday, December 11, at the 5 o’clock 
service, the choir of St. John’s church 
will sing Garrett’s cantata, “The Two 
Advents.” The soloists will be Mme. 
Bertha W. Vaughn, Mrs. E. C. Cross- 
man, Mr. J. A. Stockman and Mr. T. 
Harold Ostrom. 





The quartet composed of Mrs. Bertha 
W. Vaughn, Mrs. Estelle Heartt-Drey- 
fus, Mr. Roland Paul and Mr. Harry 
Clifford Lott, with Mrs. Lott at the 
piano, has been engaged to give a pro- 
gram, Christmas night, at the Hotel 
Darby. Traditional carols will be 


sung and other compositions appropri- 


His perfect legato and | 








ate to Christmas tide. The same sing- 
ers have also been engaged to provide 
the opening program for the teachers’ 
institute, December 19. 

Mrs. Nell McCune has been perma- 
nently engaged as contralto soloist at 
the tirst M. E. church. 








A program made up entirely of op-_ 


eratic numbers is to be given before the 


Friday Morning Club, by Mr. and Mrs. . 


Balfour, December 30. 
consists largely of rarely-heard arias, 
among whieh is the 
“Casta Diva,’ from Bellini’s “Norma,” 
which Mrs. Balfour will sing in its en- 


tirety. The complete program is as 
follows: 
Cavalleria Rusticana, ‘‘Siciliana’’ (Mascagni), 


Henry Balfour; Norma, grand aria ‘‘Casta Diva’’ 


The program : 


very difficult | 


(Bellini), Constance Balfour; La Tosea, “BE 
Lucevan Je Stelle’’ (Puccini), Henry Balfour; | 
Manon, ‘‘Adieu notre petite table,’’ ‘‘Le Reve’? | 


(Massenet), Mr. and Mrs. Balfour; Louise, ‘‘De- | 


puis le jour’? (Charpentier), Constance Balfour; 
Lucia di Lammermoor, 
yero’'’ (Donizzetti), Henry Balfour; 

Juliet, “Grant Duet’? (Gounod), Mr. 
Bualtour. Gertrude Ross, accompanist. 


Romeo et 
and Mfrs. 





“Tra poco a me rico! 


The Women’s Orchestra, Mr. Harley | 


Hamilton conductor, is planning to 
give occasional public rehearsals, to 
which the friends: of the performers 


are to be invited. The orchestra gives | 


few concerts, and these rehearsals will 


not only serve as an additional incent- | 


ive to the best effort, but will give an/ 


opportunity for a limited public to en- 
joy the high class work the orchestra 
is now doing. 





Mme. Nordica announces, according 
to Musical America, that she has by no 
means given up her plans for establish- 
ing a conservatory of music. She has 
decided, however, to build her festival 
opera house and school, not as at first 
Planned, on the Hudson river, but at 
Deal, N. J. This resort has a 


large | 
summer population, composed of music- | 
loving people, among whom are many | 





teachers, who would doubtless be glad. 


to avail themselves of the advantages 
of a school such as Mme. Nordica pro- 
poses to found. Opera in English will 


be given, and opportunity offered for. 


the appearance of American talent. 
ee 


| Students’ Recital at Von Stein Academy : 





At the one hundred and eighty-ninth | 


students’ recital of the Von Stein Acad- 
emy of Music, at Tenth and Hill streets, 
Saturday, December 3, the following 
program was given: 


Nellie Burgener and Gladys Jones, duet, Polish | 


Dance (Seharwenka); Ellen Wood, L’Ayalunche 
(Heller); Helen Adams, Perpetuum Mobile 
(Raff); Russell Lyon, Serenade (Hilenberg) ; Gen— 
evieve Hdwards, Etude in A minor (Wolleu- 
haupt); Prieda Libbert, eur Bilse (Beethoven); 
Reta Mitchell, Butterfly (Grieg); Katherhiue 
Athons, Slumber Song (Gurlitt); Bertha Woon, 
I] Penseroso (Heller); Blanche Perry, So vatina 
No. 1 (lichner); Lewis I. Odin, Sonatina in C 


(Clemeuti): Harry Slack, Valse Impromptu ("il- | 


enhberg); Ilazel Tlughson, Study 


Virginia Henderson, On the Meadow 


(Smallwcod); : 
(Hackle}): 


Beatrice Case, violin solo, My Valentine (Green | 


wald); Lance D. Smith, L’Avalanche (Helier); 
Eleanor Gress, Album Leaf (Kirchner); Dero- 
{hea Vogel, First Movement Sonatina Op. 55. No. 
1 (Kuhlau): Francis Larimer, violin solo, Lullaby 
(IXriens); Ramona Baker, L’Avalanche (IIeiller); 
Selma Siegelman, Sonatina( Beethoven): Misses 
Anchell, Wattron, Jones and Mrs. Webster. 
Cavalier Rusticana (Mascagni), two pianos, 
eight hands; Miss Marie Jones, Sonata Op. 14 
(Reethoven); Miss Loretta Payson, Sonata in A 
Minor (Chopin); Miss Nellie Brigham, Valse FP 
Minor (Chopin); Clarence Bates, 
delssoln); Mona Newkirk, Coneerto in C 
thoven). 


(Bee- 

——————— 
Stimulating to Local Students 

Regina Vicarino and tenor Sacchetti 


of the Bevani company visited Signor 
Lucchesi’s studio recently and heard 





Rondo (Meu- | 


his best pupils in operatic selections. 


The two artists were so highly 
pressed with their excellent work that 
they engaged Miss Aileine Cauthorn, 
Miss Gladys Jeffers, Miss Mary Camp- 
bell and Mrs. F. R. Dorn to study each 
an opera, with the view to making their 
debut during the summer operatic sea- 


im- : 


son, which will be controlled by Vica- . 


rino-Sacchetti in Venice, Cal., in June, 
Juyl, August and September, 1911. Miss 


Cauthorn is now studying “The Barber : 


Miss Jeffers, 
Miss Campbeil, 


of Seville;” 


Rusticana;”’ “Faust,” 


“Cavalleria | 
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FREE! 
We furnish Music 


absolutely free and 
change as often as 


desired. 
Our Free Library 


isat yourcommand 
with only the 
trouble of ex- 
changing. 


The Best 
Player Piano 
in the World | 


Special Inducements Are Offered 
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Plays 

Every 

~ Note on 
the Piano 


for Your Cf} nstas Trade 
The Big Exclusive Piano House 


BARTLETT MUSIC CO. 


231 > uth Broadway 


Opp» site City Hall 








DO YOU WANT TO BE CONVINCED 
that 


CARBON BRIQUETS 


are better than coal or wood? If so, let us send you a trial 
order of them. We believe Carbon Briquets to be the 
Best Solid Fuel on the Market, and it is the Cheapest. 


Pér ton... =... $9.00 
PRICES: Per half ton ............ $4.75 
Per quarter ton......... $2.50 


Free delivery, except in outlying districts, where an extra charge will be made 


i i 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Sunset Main 8920 


THE NEW HOME OF THE 


PHONES 





Home 10003 








Von Stein Academy of Music 


(Incorporated). 


TENTH AND HILL STREETS 


Both Phones. 


Largest and most elaborately appointed Musical College on the Pacific Coast 


DEPARTMENTS: Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, Voice, Harmony, 


vision of Heinnich Von Stein, Wladimir Cernicoff, Bruce Gordon 


Composition, etc., under personal super- 


Kingsley, Wenzel Kopta and Mrs. E. 


Kirkpatrick, assisted by a large corps of instructors of unrivaled efficiency- 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER ANY TIME 
FREE ADVANTAGES: Students’ Orchestra. Glee Club. 


All sheet music free to regular students. Free study of Harmony, Composition, Ensemble, Orchestral Works, 


History of Music, etc., forall academic students. 


Studenis’ Recitals every Saturday from 2 to 4 p.m. Visitors Welcome. 
eee 


and Mrs. Dorn, “I] Trovatore.” Signorg 
Vicarino and Signor Sacchetti are to be 
felicitated on the encouragement of- 
fered to these local students who are 
said to possess beautiful voices, intel- 
ligence and temperament to guaranty 
a brilliant success, especially when so 
well guided by so thorough an instruct- 
or aS Signor Lucchesi. 


Information and catalogue free. 





Blanchard Hall Studio Building 


Devoted Exclusively to Music, Art and Science. 
Studios and Hails for all purposes for rent. Largest 
Studio Bnilding in the West. For terms and al! infor- 
mation apply to F, W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway - 2325. Hill St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Jolin Donovan—Steckel Gallery. 





Under the auspices of the Ebell Club 
the second annual arts and crafts ex- 
hibit opened Monday, November 28, 
and closed Wednesday. This exhibition, 
which was of unusual merit, was held 


in the reception hall and living room | 


of the Ebell Clubhouse on Figueroa 
street. The opening day was auspicious 
in every way. Monday afternoon a 
special arts and crafts program was 











given for the benefit of the club inem- | 


bers, addresses were made by Miss 
Mary Gearhart, Miss Leta Horlocker 
and Hector Alliot. At the close of the 
program Miss Horlocker, in a graceful 
speech, presented the club a handsome 
punch bowl of hammered silver and 
copper. This beautiful gift was the 
work of Mary Elnora Valk, a local 
crafts worker of great ability, who exe- 
cuted the unique design as a token of 
her appreciatoin of what the Ebell 
Club is doing to advance the standard 
of the crafters’ art. Monday evening 
the club tendered the many exhibitors 
and their friends a reception, which 
was a brilliant affair. Music and re- 
freshments were features of the oc- 
casion. The exhibition included dis- 
plays from the majority of the well- 
known craftsworkers in Los Angeles 
and vicinity, as well as a fine collec- 
tion of keramic art by members of the 
Los Angeles Keramic Club, and repre- 
sentative work from the art depart- 
ments of the various public schools 
and private institutions. The Keramic 
Club display was large and varied. It 
occupied three long tables and repre- 
sented the work of about fourteen of 
its most talented members. A notable 
feature of this collection was the dis- 
play of imported Satsuma ware, dec- 
orated in floted enamels. 
a bo ap 


Many people in this vicinity will be 
surprised to learn that a handsome new 
art gallery, which will be known as the 
California Art Club Gallery, will be 
formally opened the evening of Decem- 


ber 15, as a feature of the newly-com- | 


pleted “Ivins Hotel Apartments,” at 
Tenth and Figueroa streets. The mem- 
bers of the California Art Club and their 
intimate friends have known of this 
project for almost a year, but as “there 
is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip,” they kept their plans a carefully 
guarded secret, until there could be no 


doubt as to their possible outcome. | 


J. C. H. Ivins, the proprietor, has -un- 
limited faith in the future of Southern 
California as an art center, and he has 
taken time by the forelock in thus in- 


cluding a commodious art gallery in. 


the hotel plans. Many of the down-to- 
date eastern hotels maintain well- 
equipped art galleries, and those of us 
who are interested in western art know 
what a success this feature of the Ho; 
tel Del Monte has proved to be. 

* * * 


Frank R. Liddell, who will act as 
manager of ‘The Ivins,” is president of 
the California Art Club, and through 
his untiring efforts to advance the in- 
terests of the club he has secured this 
new gallery for the home of the organ- 
ization. A permanent exhibition of the 
work of its members will be open to 
the public at all times, and the regular 
monthly meetings of the club will be 
held here. The display room is about 
fifty feet square and is furnished in 
good taste. It is artificially lighted by 
a new ceiling reflector light which has 
proved successful for art gallery pur- 
poses in Chicago and New York. The 
walls are covered with natural color 
burlap and the woodwork is mahogany 
color. This gallery will be formally 
opened by a reception and exhibition 
of work by members of the club. An- 
nouncement later. 

* * * 

John Donovan opened an exhibition 
of thirty of his late marine studies in 
oils at the Steckel Gallery, Monday to 
continue two weeks. Mr. Donovan has 
not shown his work locally for three 
years in which time he has advanced 

















in his art at rapid strides as the excel- 
lent present exhibit proves. There are 
many admirable canvases to be seen 
and a few are gems. They will be re- 
viewed later. 
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Corset Satisfaction 





Is found in our Madeleine. | 


it 


Prices, $5 to $35. 


CORSE! SHOP if) 
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Hotel 
Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 
Features of Social Life n Los An- 
geles. 
Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 
and unique resort for after-theater 


parties. 


Fine Orchestra Music 





Cafe Bristol 


The high-class appointments, perfect 
service and unexcelled menu of 


CAFE BRI>TOL 


appeal to discriminating people. 
Entire Basement of H. W. HELLMAN BUILDING 


Fourth and Spring sts. 
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BROADWAY  earseverts 644 to 646 


and comfort of the recipient as 


am California. 22 Surnifure(o, 


Uncommon Furniture 


the Best Christmas Gift 


There is no possible gift that can so in- 


timately enter into the daily enjoyment 


some un- 


usual and worthy piece of furniture, such 
as you will find at the “California.” 

And whatever price you may wish to 
pay for a gift---whether it be $1, $100 
or $1,000---you will find here scores of 
givable pieces that you will be proud to 


have associated with your memory. 


SUCCES | 1Givou 


Welcome here always, wheth- 


Lampstands, 
A Costumer, A Writingdesk 
An Umbrella Stand, 
Ladies’ Desks, 
Morris Chairs, Muffinstands 


er you wish to purchase or not. 
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---A\m Ideal Christmas Gift 


For Mleme- 


“Wilson Bros.” Pure Thread Silk Hose. 


All popular colors. Unusual value 


“Onyx’’ Silk Lisle Hose. All wanted 
colors. Very durable . . . . . 


For Women 
“McCallum” Pure Thread Silk Hose. @® 


Black, White, Pink and Blue... . > 


Exceptional value. 


“Kayser” Italian Silk Hose. Will not @p 7 
$1.5 


runorrip. Allcolors . . .. 


50c 
50c 
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By Ruth Burke 


At an elaborately appointed tea party 
given Wednesday by Mrs. J. Ross Clark 
at her home, 710 West Adams street, 
Miss Sally Bonner, niece of the hostess, 
was formally introduced to a large 
number of guests. Mrs. Walter M. 
Clark, Mrs. Clark’s daughter-in-law, 
also was a special guest of honor. The 
rooms were decorated with a profusion 
of fragrant flowers and greenery. In 
the reception room Chatney roses and 
ferns were used. The hall was prettily 
arranged with yellow chrysanthemums. 
The library was canopied width as- 
paragus ferns and about the room were 
arranged hundreds of American Beauty 
roses. In the den white roses were 
utilized, and the dining room was ar- 
tistic with red liberty roses. The ceil- 
ing of this room was festooned with 
green chiffon ribbons and ferns. Kil- 
larney roses formed the breakfast room 
decoration. Mrs. Clark’s assistants 
were Mmes. Adna R. Chaffee, I. N. Van 
Nuys, Milo M. Potter, Frederick A. 
Wann, E. F. C. Klokke, Michael J. Con- 
nell, Alfred Solano, Frederick A. Stev- 
ens of Buffalo, Cameron E. Thom, God- 
frey Holterhoff, William E. Ramsey, 
Wililam May Garland, Joseph K. Clark, 
Wesley Clark, Earl B. Millar, William 
G. Kerckhoff, Joseph A. Lewis, Titian 
J. Coffey, Kate Vosburg, E. T. Earl, 
‘Harry A. D’Acheul, Guy Cochran, Rob- 
ert Elmore, John H. Norton, Charles 
Modini-Wood, Walter Scott Newhall, 
Frank W. Burnett, Guy Barham, Will- 
iam Richards, Victor Stewart, Henry 
Owen Eversole, A. M. McDowell, A. H. 


Naftzger, Hamilton Bowman Rollins, 
William A. Clark, Jr.; Misses Annis 
Van Nuys, Kate Van Nuys, Lucile 


Clark, Elizabeth Wood, Florence Wood, 
Gretchen Stevens of Buffalo, Jane Rol- 
lins, Amy Marie Norton, Mildred Bur- 
nett, Juliet Borden, Sally McFarland, 
Edna Letts, Gladys Letts, Emma Con- 


roy, Katherine Banning, Katherine 
Stearns, Marjorie Utley and Nina 
Jones. 


Marking the forma] debut of her two 
daughters, Misses Earlda and Marjorie 
Baker, Mrs. Fred Lawrence Baker en- 
tertained a large number of guests at 
her home on Pasadena avenue, Wed- 


nesday. The decorations were unusual- | 


ly artistic. Pink Chatney roses were 
used in pretty profusion in the dining 
room and over the table a shower of the 
roses and ferns formed an attractive 
decoration, while a centerpiece of the 
flowers were used on the board. Amer- 
ican Beauties were arranged in the hall 
where Miss Quellet rendered harp Se- 
lections. The living room and music 
room were alluring with pink roses, 
which were massed in the corners and 
the Indian room was bright with yel- 
low chrysanthemums and ferns. Up- 
stairs, the rooms were decorated with 
various colored blossoms. Assisting in 
receiving were Mmes. 8S. C. Bogart, 
Charles Wier, E. S. Pauly, R. C. Carl- 
ton, W. P. Dunham, Frank Gibson, Fred 
Wood, George Reynolds, Arthur Kin- 
ney, Harriet L. Baker, Warren Ken- 
nedy, Mathew S. Robertson, O. A. Vick- 
rey, Ethel T. Kennedy, Milo M. Baker, 
Abbot Kinney; Misses Bessie Atwood, 
Clara Estep, Ruth Rivers, Lilian Carl- 
ton, Galetta Mushet, Irma Taggart, Bell 
Baker, Ellen Bent, Haze) Ball and Irene 
Monham. 


Mrs. Charles Byron Nichols of Park 
View avenue entertained Thursday af- 
ternoon with a large reception at the 
Friday Morning Club. Several hun- 
dred guests attended the affair, which 
was attractive in its details. Receiving 
with the hostess were Mmes. Frank A. 


Vickrey, Benjamin F. Church, Oliver 
P. Clark, Harmon D. Ryus, Ross T. 
Hickox, H. Clay Breeden, Philip D. 


Wilson and Miss Blanche Ruby. 


One of the most attractive of the 
many brilliant affairs of the week’s 
society calendar was the _ elaborate 
luncheon given yesterday by Mrs. 
William Bayly, Sr., in honor of Mrs. 
William Bayly, Jr., formerly Miss Cath- 
erine Polk Garner of Denver, Colo. The 
affair.was given at the Hotel Alexan- 
dria and was beautifully apopinted, 
covers being laid for three hundred 
guests. Receiving with the hostess and 
guest of honor were Mmes. Edward L. 
Doheny, Willitts J. Hole, John Van G. 





Posey, Edward D. Lyman, W. S. Hook, 
Jr., Chester Montgomery, Hugh kK. 
WalketmeevY. J. “Davis, George Bayly. 
and Miss Agnes Hole. In the evening 
Mr. and Mrs. Bayly, Sr., entertained 
the assistants and their husbands at 
dinner at the hotel, their guests also 
including “Mr. and Mrs. Allison Barlow, 


Mrs. L. W. Powell and Lieut. A. Sta- 
tem. 


In honor of a coterie of the season's 
buds, Mrs. West Hughes of 500 West 
Twenty-third street will entertain this 
afternoon at the Los Angeles Country 
Club with a prettily appointed tea 
party. Guests will include the mem- 
bers of the younger set only and the 
guests of honor will be Miss Jane Rol- 
lins, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Bowman Rollins; Miss Amy Marie 
Norton, daughter of Major and Mrs. 
John H. Norton; Miss Mildred Burnett, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Burnett, and Miss Florence W ood, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mo- 
dini- Wood. 


Mrs. J. W. McKinley of West Adams 
Street was hostess Thursday at a 
daintily appointed luncheon given at 
the California Club in honor of Miss 
Mildred Burnett and Miss Emma Con- 
roy, two of the season’s debutantes. 


At a pretty home wedding service, 
Wednesday evening, Miss Priscilla 
Merrill of 80 South Marengo avenue, 
Pasadena, was married to Mr. Earl Ma- 
ginnis, The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. John Gilbert Blue. Following 
the service Mr. and Mrs. Maginnis left 
Loe San Francisco on their honeymoon 
rip. 

Miss Katherine Stearns was hostess 
Tuesday evening at a dinner dance 
given at the Los Angeles Country Club. 
The affair was in compliment to Miss 
Florence Wood, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Modini-Wood of St. 
James Park, who recently made her 
formal debut. Red and green prevailed 
in the decorations of the reception 


iroom, giving the Christmas atmosphere 
‘to the festivities. 


Assisting the young 
hostess were her parents, Col. and Mrs, 
John E, Stearns and Mr. and Mrs. Mo- 
dini- Wood. 

Mrs. Charles C. Carpenter of West 
Twenty~-seventh street gave an infor- 
mal tea Tuesday in honor of Mrs. 
Frank Wingfield of Japan, who is vis- 
iting here. Chrysanthemums and 
ferns were used in the decorations. 


Members of the Southern California 
Women’s Press Club are issuing invita- 
tions for a musical and reception to 
be given at the Woman’s Clubhouse, 
Tuesday evening, December 27. The 
Club each year gives two large evening 
affairs, and this event, which will be 
the first of the club year, will be one 
of the most brilliant of the season's 
entertaining, invitations being sent out 
to about six hundred of the represent- 
ative folk of the city. Mrs. Agnes Cain 
Brown Girard, Mr. Harry Girard and 
Mr. Henry Balfour will render the mu- 
sical program, which will be followed 
by the reception. Members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the club wil] re- 
ceive the guests. 


Mrs. Henderson Hayward of 2501 
Wilshire boulevard has issued invita- 
tions for a luncheon to be given at her 
home Tuesday afternoon, December 20. 
The affair will be in compliment to 
Mrs. William Rhodes Hervey, who will 
leave soon for a trip abroad. Places 
will be laid for twenty-five. 


Mr. and Mrs. James P. Burns enter- 
tained with a salmagundi party Thurs- 
day evening. They have recently moved 
into their new home at 3538 Wilshire 
boulevard and the affair was in the na- 
ture of a house warming. Different 
games were played at each table and 
prizes were awarded. Mrs. George A. 
Johnston and Miss Pauline Vollmer as- 
sisted in entertaining the guests. Scar- 
let carnations and greens were used 
in decorating the living room and hall, 
and white chrysanthemums in the din- 
ing room. Enchantress carnations were 
used on the second floor 

Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Brent of Berkeley 
Square have planned to entertain their 
numerous friends with a series of din- 
ners, the first having been given Sat- 


years to come. 
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‘The Exclusive Specialty House.’ 


Myer Siegel€o 
251-55 So. BROADWAY 


GURILS’ 
APPAIRIEIL 


Nowhere will you find such large va- 
riety, and nowhere can you buy so. 
reasonably. This applies to every- 


thing for Misses and Children in 
Clothing, Dresses and 
Miallimery 





Latest styles, newest weaves, ap. | | 


propriate fabrics, exclusive designs, are 
always to be found here. 


Also Furs, in Muff and Collar sets, 
and separate collars for Misses and 


Children. 


urday evening, November 26, when the 


-following guests were present: Mr. and 


Mrs. F. M. Boswell, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Rector, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Sherer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Hagan, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. F. Blinn, Mr. and Mrs. Post. The 
next dinner was given Wednesday ev- 
ening, December 7, invitations having 
been extended to the following: Mr. 
and Mrs. F. A. Bowles, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Zemansky, Mr. and Mrs. M. M. 
Everhardy, Mr. and Mrs. A. Marquis, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Bobrick, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Higbee, Mr. and Mrs. W. O. 
Morton, Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Justice, 
Mrs. Kelly and Mr. W. J. Variel. 


Mrs. John D. Mott of Portland street 
will be hostess this evening at a din- 
ner to be given at her home, 


One of the most attractive of the 
season’s debutantes is Miss Mildred 
Burnett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank W. Burnett of Beacon and 
Eighth streets, who will make her for- 


A good Oriental rug makes a gift that the whole family can use and enjoy for 
And it needn’t cost much---$1 7.50, here, for rugs of the size 
and grade commonly sold at twice as much. A splendid selection of richly 
colored Bluchistan, Shirvan, Cabristan and Cashmere weaves, rrmnging in size 
from 3 to 4 feet wide, by 7 to 5 feet long. 


Ropins2 Gopzy 












235-239 So. Broadway 
234=242 So. Hill Street 


Ostrich 
Feather 
Gifts 


For Christmas 
A Cawston Ostrich Feather plume or 
fan makes a most acceptable gift. 
We pack in attractive boxes, deliv- 


ery charges paid to any part of the 
United States. 


CAWSTON 


has only one store, 
313 South Broadway 
The Cawston Ostrich Farm is located 
at South Pasadena. This is the farm 








you have read about for 25 years. 





mal bow to society at a brililant danc- 
ing party which her parents will give 
in her honor next Friday evening, De- 
cember 16, at Kramer’s. 


Mrs. Frederick T. Griffith and Mrs. &. 
B. Hahn of Severance street will be 
hostesses at a tea Wednesday after- 
noon, December 14. 


In honor of Mrs. Richard V. Day and 
her daughter, Miss Gretchen, who re- 
turned recently with Mr. Day from a 
trip abroad, Mrs. R. D, Bronson and 
Mrs. John R. Powers will entertain 
next Thursday afternoon with a large 
reception at the Ebell Clubhouse. 


Plans are being made for an exhibi- 
tion of American etchings to be held 
at the Friday Morning Club for the 
club members, Thursday afternoon, 
December 15, and in connection with 
this the art committee of the club, 
with Miss Olive Percival as chairman, 


will receive its friends and the local] art 


™~ 
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lovers at a tea to be given Saturday af- 
ternoon, December 17, from 2 until 5 
o’clock. The exhibition will include 
many of the best works of Whistler, 
Pennell, MacLachlan and Platt. 


Mrs. Frances Josephine Holmes of 
1908 Cordova street has issued invita- 
tions for a tea party to be given at her 
home the afternoon of December 15 in 
compliment to her daughter, Miss Jo- 
sephine Holmes. Miss Holmes was a 
student at the Girls’ Collegiate School, 
and later has been studying music. 
She is a granddaughter of the late 
Francis Murphy and is one of the most 
attractive debutantes of the season. 


In honor of her sister and niece, 
Mrs. Frederick H. Stevens and Miss 
Gretchen Stevens, who are visiting 
here from New York, Mrs. Alfred So- 
lano entertained Monday with a tea at 
her home, 2421 South Figueroa street. 
The affair was one of the notable 
events of the season, and was largely 
attended by both men and women. Miss 
Stevens is a bride-elect, her engage- 
ment to Mr. George Allen of New York 
having been announced just prior to 
her departure for California. The wed- 
ding probably will be a fall event. Mr. 
Allen accompanied his betrothed and 
her parents on their trip west. 


Of interest to many friends through- 
out the state was the marriage, Tues- 
day morning, of Miss Inita Virginia 
Orena, second daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dario Orena of 1528 West Adams 


street, to Mr. Thomas Wilson Dibblee | 


of Santa Barbara, a son of Mrs. Fran- 
cisca Dibblee. 
fine old Spanish families, whose names 
are connected with the early history of 
California. The ceremony was cele- 
brated at St. Agnes church, West 
Adams street and Vermont avenue, 


Rev. Clement Molony, the rector, of- , 
The wedding appointments 


ficiating. 
were simple, with only a few friends 
and relatives present as witnesses. 


In honor of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Rob- 
inson, woh returned recently from an 
extended absence abroad, Dr. and Mrs. 
P. Janss of 811 Beacon street enter- 
tained Friday evening of last week with 
a dinner. 


Lieut.-Com. A. A. Pratt, U.S.N., with 
Mrs. Pratt, are guests at the Arrow- 
head Hot Springs Hotel, Arrowhead 
Springs, for a stay of several weeks. 


Mrs. Michael J. Connell of South Fig- 
ueroa street will entertain at the Los 
Angeles Country Club, Saturday after- 
noon, December 17, in honor of Miss 
Sallie Bonner, niece of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Ross Clark. 


One of the prettiest affairs of the 
week was the tea given Monday after- 
noon by Mrs. Charles M. Cotton at her 
home in Gramercy place. The guest 
of honor was Mrs. Arthur Hortine, for- 
morely Miss Eleanor Brooks of Spring- 
field, Mo. Miss Brooks, who was one 
of the bridesmaids at the Cotton-Pey- 
ton wedding, has recently come to Los 
Angeles to make her home. Large 
branches of holly were used in decorat- 
ing, and the guests included Mmes. 
Frank Alexander, Raymond Bradford, 
LeRoy Edwards, Herman Henneberger, 
Harold H. Braly, Walter Dysert of I[lli- 
nois; Misses Edna Bradford, Florence 
Clark, Florence Avery and Gertrude 
King. 


Mrs. Hugh Livingston Macneil and 


her daughter, Miss Macneil, of South | 


Figueroa street, will leave next week 
for New York, where they will pass the 
Christmas holidays with Mrs. Macneil’s 
son, Mr. Sayre Macneil, who is a post- 


graduate law student at Harvard Uni- | 


versity. They plan to be away about 
two months. 


Another of the pretty affairs of the 
week to be enjoyed by the younger set 
will be the luncheon which Miss Eliz- 
abeth Helm will give this afternoon in 
honor of Miss Alberta Denis, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Denis, who has 
just returned from a year’s trip abroad, 
and also in compliment to Miss Lucile 
Clark, one of the coterie of debutantes 
who are being lavishly feted this sea- 
son. The decorations will be artistic- 
ally carried out. Guests invited in- 
clude Misses Charline Coulter, Eloise 
Watson, Julia Murray, Katherine Ban- 
ning, Virginia Walsh, Emma Conroy, 
Madeline King, Lola Heintz, Anita 
Patton, Sallie Utley, Marjorie Utley, 
Rebecca McMillan, Josephine McMuil- 
lan, Evangeline Duque, Jane Rollins, 
Cora Ives, Annette Ives, Emily Newlin, 
Amy Marie Norton, Sue Carpenter, 
Fannie Todd Carpenter, Elizabeth 
Wood, Florence Wood, Clara Vickers, 
Mildred Burnett, Romaine Poindexter, 
Katherine Stearns, Sally Bonner, Maria 


| John H. Mossin and Mrs. 





Both are members of | 








Vallely, Nellie Vallely, Marguerite 
Hughes, Margaret Nordhoff of Red- 
lands, Doris Emmet of Detroit; Mmes. 
Robert Elmore, Thomas Caldwell Ridg- 
way, John Martyn Haenke, Le Cronche 
Moen, Edward Bosbyshell and Earle C. 
Anthony. 

Mrs. Madison Stewart and Mrs. Jo- 
seph D. Radford gave a delightful 
luncheon Tuesday afternoon at the 
home of the former, 870 West Adams 
street, the guests including a number 
of the pretty debutantes. Two tables 
were used in serving the luncheon, both 
being attractively decorated in pink 
carnations and ferns. Places were laid 


for Misses Jane Rollins, Amy Marie 
Norton, Sally Bonner, Katherine 
Stearns, Mary Read, Lucile Clark, 


Mary Vail, Emma Conroy, Juliet Bor- 
den, Ruth Rivers, Elizabeth Wood, 
Florence Wood, Echo Allen, Estelle 
Rockwood, Emily Newlin, Mary Lind- 
lye, Kathleen Spence, Lois Salisbury, 
Lucy Clark, Evangeline Gray, Mamie 
Nimock, Fannie Todd Carpenter, Ger- 
trude King, Madeline King, Olive Erdt, 
Earlda Baker, Marjorie Baker, Mar- 
jorie Utley and Mrs. Harold Wrenn. 
The hostesses were assisted in enter- 
taining by Mrs. John H. Norton, Mrs. 
Frank H. 
Conant of Berkeley, who is the house 
guest of Mrs. Stewart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Doheny of 8 
Chester place will be host and hostess, 
Thursday evening, January 5, at a 
dancing party to be given at their home 
in honor of Miss Caroline Canfield. 
whose engagement to Mr. Silsby Spald- 
ing was announced recently. 

Mrs. M. B. Harmon of Pasadena en- 
tertained at a luncheon, followed by 
ecards in the sun parlor of Hotel Mt. 
Washington, last Friday. Places were 
laid for twelve. 

One hundred and two guests en- 
joyed the banquet which was given in 
compliment to the football team of the 
University of Southern California, by 
the faculty and students at Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel. The decorations were 
carried out in the class colors, red and 
yellow. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merrill, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Andrews and Mrs. F. Y 
Vanmeter formed a dinner party at 
Hotel Mt. Washington this week. 

Members of the academy of Cumnock 
School entertained about one hundred 
couples at a Christmas dance given Fri- 
day evening at Cumnock Hall. The 
latter was attractively decorated for 
the occasion with poinsettias, holly and 
Christmas bells. 
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KID 
GLOVES 


‘3 N selecting your gifts for Christ- 


>mas remember that a pair of 


gloves makes an ideal present, and 


that the “VILLE” is the 


Exclusive agency for 


Reynier’s Kid Gloves 


The World's Best Make. 


GLOVE ORDERS 


issued for any amount; good until used 


EGYPT 


The Winter Mecca 


of the 


Fashionable World 


Secure Your 








Steamship Accommodation 
Now 


At Cook’s Office 


689 Market St., San Francisco 
(Monadnock Building) 
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JEVNE'S 

DELICIOUS dl 

CHOCO- - 
Bylo. A 

BONBONS, “Where Prices Are Lowest for Safe Quality.” 
50c pound. 


Jevne’s Matchless 
Confections 


The supreme art of the confectioner is lavished on 
the toothsome delights and de luxe containers in 
the Jevne candy department. 

Here are exquisite, silk-lined, fancy, decorated 
baskets to be filled with confections and candied 
fruits—and beautifully lined satin boxes—and 
hand-painted leather boxes—and unique work bas- 
kets with music boxes in bottom—and sweet grass 
baskets—and snowball candy containers—and ar- 
tistic unlined boxes in great variety. 

And here, also, are the most elaborate table dec- 
orations—such as magnificent reindeer table sets 
—Jack Horner Snow Pies, with fancy ribbons ex- 
tending to snow man at each plate—individual 
holly decorated snowballs—and paper snapping 
Abel HO bon-bons—and Santa Claus favors. Welcome to 
Jevne’s any day to see all these exquisite things. 


is New importation Huntley & Palmer’s 
Famous’ Biscuits — just received. 
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HOLIDAY 
5} FURNITURE 


The Store of the Christmas Spint 


The thoughtful giver turns naturally to furniture. 
appreciated. 
will be found hundreds of beautiful, distinctive and useful pieces. 


Good furniture is always 
In the magnificent display of Holiday furniture at Barker Bros.’ 
The fact 
that your visit will be welcome, without obligation to buy, we hope will induce 
you to come---if only to look. 


A Few of the Gift Articles 


in Furniture---Just a Hint! 


Folding Card Tables, Comfortable Arm Rockers, Easy Morris Chairs, 
Taborets and Pedestals, Ladies’ Writing Desks, Cellarettes, Serving 
Trays, Fancy Lamps, Brass Jardinieres, Cedar Chests, Hall Clocks, 
Dressing Tables, Blacking Cases, Book Blocks, Candlesticks, Shirtwaist 
Boxes, Work Tables, Etc., Etc. 


STABLISHED I8S8090 
The West’s Leading Furniture House 
726, 728, 730, 732 SOUTH BROADWAY 
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What should be scintillating comedy 
is being played at the Burbank this 
week in the form of “An American 
Widow,” a sketchy three-act play by 
Kennett Chambers. The plot, al- 
though a trifle trite, has good meat in 
it, and a defter hand than Mr. Cham- 
bers might have transformed it from 
the commonplace to the brilliant. But 
its risque lines are overworked—are 
brought out instead of suggested; the 
thin ice is not delicately skated over, 
but is bridged with flourish and osten- 
tation. Chiefly, the story concerns the 
affairs of Blizabeth Killigrew, widow 
and heiress of a millionaire, who has 
willed her his fortune, on the condition 
that she does not marry a foreigner, 
And, of course, the fair widow has set 
her heart on a man with a coronet. In 
order to attain both coronet and for- 
tune, she makes a marriage of con- 
venience with a genius in the person 
of Jasper Mallory, composer, intend- 
ing to divorce him as soon as possible. 
But they fall in love with each other, 
and the jilted nobleman leaves the 
lovely Elizabeth to a honeymoon break- 
fast while he goes to Pittsburg to seek 
another heiress. Marjorie Rambeau 
makes Blizabeth a creature of fascin- 
ation, especially in her lighter moods. 
But in the scene in which Jasper tries 
to tell Elizabeth through his musie of 
his great love for her, Miss Rambeau 
plays rather flippantly—thus belittling 
the situation. Byron Beasley is a 
likeable Jasper Mallory, although it is 





hard to imagine him as a composer, his | 
virile personality hardly reconciling it- » 


self to the artistic temperament type. 
David Landau is well placed as Teddy 
Bacon, the god in the car. Howard 
Scott’s abilities to caricature the “Brit- 
ish Harl” type are well known, and he 
does not fall short of his standard as 
the Ear] of Dexminster. A brilliant part 
is that played by Grace Travers, who 
assumes the role of Madame Abaloni, 
the Spanish prima donna, who hails 
from Cork. Scenically, the play is not 
up to the Burbank reputation, the first 
act interior having a color scheme that 
looks like a Welsh rarebit dream. 





“Sherlock Holmes” at the Belasco 


“Sherlock Holmes,” the grown-ups’ 
substitute for the cherished “Nick Car- 
ter” of their earlier days, is holding the 
boards at the Belasco Theater this 
week and drawing large and appreci- 
ative audiences that revel in the dark 
light effects and the thrilling melodra- 
matics of the ever-popular detective 
tale. The play is not new to Los An- 
geles theatergoers, but it is the first 
time the Belasco company has esSayed 
its presentation. The staging is par- 





ticularly well done and on the whole | 


the production 
Lewis Stone 
gives a careful portrayal, emphasizing 
the calm, deductive manner of the 
great detective in contrast to the sub- 
sidiary roles. His delineation does not 
vary much from the accepted Gillette 
Standard. Frank Camp gives a pleas- 
ing and strong portrayal of Moriarity. 
Charles Giblyn, as Forman: Richard 
Vivian, as Dr. Watson; William Yer- 
ance, as Larrabee, and Lloyd Bacon, as 
Sidney Prince, do commendable work. 
Helene Sullivan’s Alice Faulkner makes 
the best of a character which is more 
or less of a figurehead upon which to 
hang the plot and to provide for a nec- 
essary touch of romance. Viola Barry 
is attractive as the French maid. Adele 
Farrington is a capital adventuress. 


is an admirable one. 





“Mrs. Wiggs” at the Majestic 

At the Majestic Theater that old and 
popular play, “Mrs, Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,” has been attracting 
crowds that apparently find as huge 
enjoyment in the homely, philosophical 
utterances of the optimistic Mrs. Wiggs 
and the indigo blue pessimism of Miss 
Hazy as when the drama was first pro- 
duced here. Blanche Chapman is as- 
suming the leading role. Miss Chap- 
man does exceedingly well in her part, 
although it must be confessed she suf- 
fers from comparison with the picture 
drawn by Madge Carr Cook, who cre- 
ated the role and made it a thing to 
be remembered. Minnie Milne is the 


in the name character | 





eccentric Miss Hazy, 
Manus is Lovey Mary. The role of 
Mr. Stubbins is given capital expres- 
sion, but the remainder of the com- 
pany plays indifferentiy well. 





“Nearly a Hero” at the Grand 

Sam Bernard’s _ starring vehicle, 
“Nearly a Hero,” is being given its first 
stock production by Ferris Hartman 
at the Grand Opera House this week. 
Hartman’s talents as a comedian are 
brought into good play in his part of 
Ludwig Knoedler, the German tailor, 
who tries to assist his landlord in ex- 
plaining an all-night’s absence from 
home. In reality, the landlord has been 
joy riding, but he informs his wife that 
he has pulled a drowning man from the 
river, and Ludwig Knoedler appearing 
opportunely, declares himself the res- 
cued victim. Complications set in, but 
Knoedler “squirms through a_ knot- 
hole,” and everything ends serenely. 
Individual work in the company this 
week is not so brilliant as that done by 
the choruses. Myrtle Dingwall’s un- 
becoming way of dressing her hair 
arouses unfavorable comment among 
the feminine portion of her audiences, 





LOUISE DRESSER, MAJESTIC 


even while her voice thrills them with 
delight. ‘‘Muggins” Davies is the bright 
star of the occasion. She has half a 
dozen highly attractive costumes— 
nothing more fetching than her petite 
chubbiness in a “kiddish’ pink satin 
bathing costume could be imagined. 
And the brief but highly effective gar- 
ments donned by the chorus maidens 
make such a hit that the show is de- 
layed by the insistent demands of the 
audience for “more.” Walter De Leon 
has a part to his liking as Fred Dolit- 
tle. Mr. De Leon’s singing and dancing 
always make a hit, and are well worth 
listening to and watching, but his 
Georgie Cohan walk is certainly a thing 
to be decried as an affectation entire- 
ly unbecoming. Costumes of unusual 
elegance and beauty are to be noted 
throughout. 





Attractive Novelties at the Orpheum 


Easily first in the affections of Or- 
pPheum audiences this week are the 
Three White Kuhns, whose catchy 
songs, excellent playing of string in- 
struments and humorous stage busi- 
ness provoke enthusiastic recalls. Mlle. 
Camille Ober can rise an octave higher 
than the local ‘Lark Ellen,” but it is 


and May Mce- | 








THE WORLD'S BEST PIANO 


DecemBER 10, 1910 






insures a lifetime of satisfaction 


to the recipient, 


and evokes the 


commendation of the most crit- 


ical visiting list. 


It is a perfect 


piano born of the ambition of 
three generations of the House 


of Knabe. 


sold exclusively by 


The 


fitzSerald ( any 
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DESMOND’S 


Corner Third and Spring 


Smoking Jackets 


BathfRobes and 
Lounging Robes | 4 


at 1/4 Off 


This means your choice of anything in the House. 
POSITIVELY NOTHING RESERVED. 
Make Your Christmas Purchases Now 





hardy to be designated as music. It 
is a freakish voice with little of mu- 
sical charm in the notes. If she were to 
do French chansons in a moderate key, 
Mlle. Ober would be far more of q hit. 
There is a strong suggestion of her tal- 
ented father’s features in Felice Mor- 
ris, and a touch of his quaint humor 
obtrudes, but the medium she offers, ‘A 


Call for Help,” is hardly worthy of her 
efforts, meritorious as they are. Miss 
Morris has an attractive personality 
and excellent support. Friends of her 
deceased father will be delighted to see 
that his great gifts nave been he- 
queathed to the next generation. One 
hopes to see Miss Morris again in a 
better vehicle. The Imperial Russian 
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Dancers suffer by contrast with the] became a star. The story has to do 


high-class work recently seen in this! with an actor who finds himself in a | Ral neta GRAND OPERA HOUSE TE ages ee 


city, otherwise their dancing would| strange land without funds.-~. He pre- 
rank well. The young danseuse, Lydia| sents himself at a female seminary to WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, DECEMBER 11. 














Lopokowa, compares favorably with | fill an important chair in that institu- | First time by a Stock Company anywhere, 

Paviowa in technique, if not in grace,| tion. He is forestalled in his design by 

but Theodor Lopokowa is far behind | the appearance of an _ ex-professor. FERRIS na The EAIRIL 

the inimitable Mordkin. Still it is an} Then an accident befalls a young man and his superb Company : 
interesting number. Again the Old| who is visiting the seminary. A doctor a= + oe | present Eddie Foy’s = ND 
Soldier Fiddlers get a warm reception; | cannot be found, so the actor repre- HLA IR TMLAWN t asl A A 

the Gus Onslaw Trio repeats its capital! sents himself as a learned surgeon. 4 great musical comedy Th GIURIL 
acrobatic work; the Barrymore-Rankin }; Learning that the young man is sham- SS SSS SICCess, S 

Co. is as unsatisfactory as ever in| ming siclkness in order to be near his —— ; 
“The White Slaver,” and Frank Mor- | sweetheart, who is attending the semi- To follow---A magnificent revival of “The Toymaker.” 


rell so vulgarly coarse and musically | nary, of course the actor revels in good 
impossible as to make one marvel at] fortune. Tuneful music, funny situa- : = nk 
his admission to the Orpheum circuit.] tions and pretty chorus numbers will Ha dey roid variety LOS ANGELES THEATER BY kote ig eat oe 
enliven the comedy. ‘d + 
Excellent Bill at the Los Angeles WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, DECEMBER 12, 


i Beginning with the usual Sunday : > a6 : 
Several of the eight acts at the Los} | otitce the Burbank Theater will of- Staley & Birbeck’s “Musical Black- | May Orletta and Fred W. Taylor 





Angeles Theater this week strive for ae ee | 
rival place and as each is of equal merit, nae : ay eee is Seg eee amicnt smiths and Com pany 

AEG the Geainer ees of the most universal human weak- “The Butterfly and the Prince” Szott & Wilson 

Downs does a mystifying sleight-of- | Hosses, Sensnness. But tough the gu. {| Joseph Ketler and Company Prince & Galgano 

hand act, in his manipulation of coins | | : n es 8 a J : hn Hieg; 

and cards. His performance is light- eee thar jee ee ia be te John Higgins Laugh-o-scope 

ened by a line of catchy talk. Harry) 135 no thought outside his own com- “WHERE EVERYBODY GOES”---10c, 20c, 30c. Come early. 


Van Fossen, a burnt-cork comedian, ; , 
late star of Al G. Field’s minstrels, fort and convenience, having means 


provides much of the fun of the bill. | 404 brains, is made the central figure. 


; 63 To him comes a messenger from Mars, 
Edmund Day's sketch, “T'wo Hundred who forces him out into the cold, win- 





HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


iles F Broadway,” is well played : : ag 
Miles From pray ter night, strips him of his warm Broadway, near Ninth. LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE Oliver Morosco, Manager 


by Emerin Campbell and Aubrey Yates. : 
The central ae are Dottie Dimples, | Clothes, and compels him to help the | BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, DECEMBER I!, DANIEL V. ARTHUR presents 


a soubrette stranded in a small Ver- | Poor. The man rebels at first, but be- 


fee "| fore the end of the play begins to re- | ID WW If In his Sensational Song Comedy Success 
mont town, and Sam Higgins, a form alize the happiness that comes in mak- € © IR 


er bookmaker. The Three Escardos of- O P P E A Miatimee Idol 
Music by Silvio Hem 


fer a skillful acrobatic turn. The Three 
With LOUISE DRESSER and that Dandy Chorus 


Imperials, in a musical act, win a warm 
],000 laughs without a single blush.---N. Y. Herald. 


ovation. Celest, a fearless wire walker, 
MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Maigret 


performs a number of thrilling fea- 
tures, and Marie Cheville, in sensation- 
LO3 ANGELES’ LEADING STOCK COMPANY. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, DECEMBER If, 


al classic dances, pleases her audience. 
The Novel Drama of Interplanetary Intervention, 


The laugh-o-scope pictures conclude 
A Miessage From Mlars 


the bill. 
Nights, 25c, 50c, 75c. Matinees Saturday and Sunday, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


Offerings for Next Week 


Blanche Walsh will appear. at the 
Mason Opera House in @ limited en- 
gagement of “The Other Woman” for 
six nights, beginning December 12. 
Miss Walsh is said to have the strong- 
est role of her career in “The Other 
Woman.” The play is the work of 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, the well- 
known magazine writer. Miss Walsh’s 
role is that of “The Other Woman,” 
that is, an artist who is loved by and 
who loves a man who already has a 
wife. It is not the wife, however, who 
causes a struggle in the heart of the 
other woman, but the knowledge that 
there has been a child. The play con- 
cerns the battle the other woman has 
with herself to do the right thing. 
Miss Walsh has surrounded herself 
with artists of established reputation. 
Among these are George W. Howard, 














MASON OPERA HOUSE ™ Ky WwYaTt. 


WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY, DECEMBER 1t2. MATINEE SATURDAY. 
Special Popular Ladies’ Matinee Wednesday. Special Prices, 50c. 75c, $1. 


RB in her great success, 
ere ain The Other Woman 





Anna Cleveland, Nellie Butler, Zora . ts » ; ' 
Lawrence and other prominent play- CAMILLE OBER, ORPHEUM | By Frederick Amold Kummer. At her best. ---San Francisco Chronicle. 
ers. = : An up-to-date play, an up-to-date company. ---San Francisco Examiner. 


Regular prices: 50c to $1.50. Seats now on sale. 


“Old Heidelberg,” unquestionably one 
of the most popular and delightful 
plays the Belasco company ever has 
made known will be played next week 
by Lewis 8S. Stone and his associates 
of the Belasco organization. The Be- (Continued on Page Fourteen) 
lasco management is emphatic in the 
assertion that “Old Heidelberg” will 
be played for one week only. Lewis 


Stone will, of course, be seen as Karl 

Heinrich, the young prince, who is sent D 

wih his tutor, Dr. Juettner, to com- D 

plete his studies at Heidelberg Univer- O e ae Pe at ee 

sity, where he finds companions very ; [ 

much after his own heart, and 4 beau- Regular Belasco prices: Nights, 25c, 50c, 75c. Mats. Thurs., Sat. Sun., 25c,50c 
tiful young girl, Kathie (Eleanor Gor- To follow---Hoyt’s “Stranger in New York” 


@ Go Oo 
don), with whom he falls in love. The 
assignment of other parts finds Frank Virginia 





ing others happy. Byron Beasley will 
impersonate the man of selfishness, | 
and Howard Scott will be the mys- Fa ; 
terious messenger. Other members of | aiagae rhe BELASCO THEATIEIR opener, Tha slat etueny 
| COMMENCING MONDAY NIGHT, DECEMBER 12, 8:15 

LEWIS S. STONE and the Belasco Theater Stock Company will give an 


elaborate revival of that great play of German student life. 



































Camp in the role of Lutz, the valet to : y eeraentn SA laciad 
the Prince, Harry Andrews as Scholer- ia A Phones 1447 ORPHEUM THEATER VAUDEVILLE 
man: James K. Applebee as Dr. Juett- BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, DECEMBER 12 
Mer, he TO LOr = ye Cee LONG BEACH, CAL. George Beban & Co. _..._ Imperial Russian Dancers 
Wililam Yerance, Harry Earl, Lloyd eT Son ofthe Roe. | The Czat's Own Ball 
Bacon, Adele Farrington, Ida Lewis e Sign of the Rose : | Ce al 
I's Manikins | Matin Mlle. Camille Ober 
and the remainder of the Belasco cam- Jewel § Vian AIMES . € 
pany will be engaged in the perform- MiniaSure Revue French Chanteuse 
ance. There will be a chorus of thirty- Grant & Hoag ion T d rents Felice Morris & Go. 
two students, largely recruited from the An absolutely hreproof resort hotel, “Something Doing All he time OAAaAY “A Calltontinin” 
ranks of the Arion Singing Society of " The Great Asahi | Three White Kuhns 
this city. Following “Old Heidelberg” containing 300 large rooms and bath. | Japanese Magic Paul-Charles-Robert 
the Belasco company will give as its | Orpheum Motion Pictures 
pre-holiday offering. Hoyt’s “A Stran- ; Golf Course in Connection. Every night 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c Matnee at 2:15 daily, 10c, 25c, 50c 
ger in New York.’ in which a dozen BOOKS. STATIONERY & PICTURES riers 





or more of the most popular song suc- 


cesses from the new Broadway shows Auto roads are in splendid condition. 





4 ; | JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First Street. 
will be introduced. = eo —— -_—-._  . °°». &4x. a eae A i W. WOLFSKILL, Florist. 























De Wolf Hopper and his band of Special Fall rates now in effect. en BUSINESS COLLEGE Choice cut flowers for all vecasious. 
nierrymakers, headed by hetwitching : | The Isaacs-Woodbury College, Fifth Floor Ham- HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
Louise Dresser, will present “A Mat- | burger Building. Entrance 320 West Eighth Sr. 
inee Idol” at the Majestic Theater next . : 
week. It is taken from the French of C A R L S T A N L E Y, erie 5 wee “Tetablished 1854” Mets 8808 
Moliere, seventeenth century, Atneri- FOREST LAWN CEMETERY. : 
canized and abundantly supplied with 304 Wright & Callender Building. JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
new, crisp wit by Messrs. Armand and Manager. Nae | ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Barnard. The music is the work of . La : 
Silvio Hein, who has written all of the ' FORVE-PETTERONE CO., 514 S. Broadway, CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, 
music. for Miss. Cahill‘s play since she. i ee ea - Main -987, Home F8037. 217% .8. Spring St., Upstairs. 











At the Local Theaters 


(Continued From Page Thirteen) 





the company will be seen in congenial 
roles, and Hazel Buckley, a clever 
young actress, will be introduced as a 
permanent member of the company. 


George Beban, who heads the Or- 
pheum bill the coming week, with his 
associate players in “The Sign of the 
Rose,” has taken the stage Italian, 
hitherto a joke, and made a human be- 
ing of him. There is nothing of the 
stage “ginney” character about him— 
the Italian is shown to be a man of 
soul, with the qualities other men 
possess. Mr. Beban’s sketch is to be 
made into a four-act play, in which he 
will star. Madam Jewell has carried the 
development of automata to a high 
degree, and in presenting her Minia- 
ture Manikin Revue, will give imita- 
tions of many stage stars. Alf Grant 
and Ethel Hoag have been musica] 
comedy stars for a number of years. 
She is a singing ingenue, and he is a 
comedian. The Great Asahi, with his 
quintet, will present in a gorgeous set- 
ting, the mysteries’ of magic in Japan, 
offering an interesting nd unusual 
turn. Holdovers are the Imperial Rus- 
sian Dancers, Mlle. Camille Ober, Fe- 
lice Morris & Company, and the three 
White Kuhns, while new motion pic- 
tures will complete the bill. 


“The Harl and the Girl” will be the 
next offering of Ferris Hartman and 
his big company at the Grand Opera 
House. This fine musical play should 
receive a capital production at the 
hands of this excellent comedian and 
his capable company. It is the second 
of a long list of the Shubert musical 
comedy successes. It is of English 
origin, and was first produced in Amer- 
ica with Alexander Clark and Eddie 
Foy in the principal roles. The story 
centers about Jim Cheese, dog trainer 
and owner of Cheese’s Canine Congress. 
Stranded, he wanders into Fallowfield 
Inn, outside of London, where a party 
on the way to a masquerade ball at 
Stole Hall is forced to stop, owing to 
a broken coach wheel. The voung Earl 
of Stole has eloped with an American 
girl, whose uncle is in pursuit. He hires 
the unsuspecting Jim to play the role 





THE GRAPHIC 


of the earl at the ball—which means 
trouble for the earl. Ferris Hartman 
will have the role of Jim Cheese. To 
little Muggins Davies will fall the part 
of Eliza Shodham, a cockney woman. 

Two intensely spectacular acts will 
be the stellar attractions on the all new 
Sullivan & Considine bill which opens 
at the Los Angeles Theater with the 
usual Monday matinee. Staley & Bir- 
back, the Musical Blacksmiths, with 
their wonderful transformation scene. 
are the best known of the headline at- 
tractions, and have just returned from 
a tour of Europe’s vaudeville theaters. 
The scene opens in a blacksmith shop, 
with Staley & Birback producing har- 
mony from horseshoes, cartwheets. 
Then, in a space of three or four sec- 
onds, the lights go out and the entire 
scene changes to a ball room, with both 
musicians in evening attire. After a 
number of selections, the scene changes 
to the original setting. Another mu- 
sical treat is the tabloid operetta, “The 
Butterfly and the Prince,” which will 
be presented by May Orletta and Fred 
W. Taylor and their company of sing- 
ers. A quaint rural comedy playlet is 
“The Town Fiddler,” presented by Jo- 
seph Ketler and Marie Nelson. Others 
on the bill are Scott & Wilson, the 
acrobatic humorists; John Higgins. 
Eingland’s champion jumper; Prince & 
Calano, the Hawaiian tenor and the 
Italian harpist. Exclusive of these acts 


will be two new reels of comedy motion: 


pictures. 








Tufts Lyon Arms Co. 


Agents for 20 years for the celebrated EASTMAN 
KODAKS. FINE SHOOTING GOODS. 
132-34 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 














(Sole Agency) 





Knox, the Hatter 


Nos. 203-5-7 South Spring Street. 


(Hollenbeck Hotel Building) 


Ask to be shown our Special $3 ‘‘Beacon” Hats, 
made by the Knox Hat Manufacturing Co., also 
the newest and nobbiest lines of Neckwear, 

Shirts, Hosiery, Gloves, etc., etc. in Los Angeles 





DecemBer 10, 19 10 








“KNOX HATS” 


a 


All the New Winter 1910-11 Styles in Silk, 
Stiff and Soft Hats ARE NOW ON SALE 





Cor 


United Lodge ity? 
of Theosophists 


Room 210, 424 South Broadway 
BROADWAY CENTRAL BUILDING 


Outfitters Jor 


Meetings for open discussion 
of Theosophy Fridays at 8 
p. m., and Sunday evenings 
at 7:30. 
The Interested Public Is Invited. 


FOR 
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Founded in 1866. 


Los Angeles Investment Company 


333-335-337 SOUTH HILL STREET 


RESOURCES 


Balance due on houses being sold on monthly install- 


ments, Mortzages, secured 


GOmsteuictioni we........ bec 


Building Material Co. stock, 


loans and houses under 
Po a en, $2,748,865.39 
including two lumber 


yards, lumber and planing mills, warehouses, shops, 


factories, wagons, etc......... 


Ce 


164,740.00 


Stock in Globe Savings Bank at par (market value 


BOSaOOKO0) om eo. 


Stock in City and County Bank 


Real Estate (market value $2,164,324.00) ........ ...... 
Fieures...  .see eee 


Cc ee i) 


eepeeenrnee tea oer eeawrevraer ree evenness 


ove amar enr eee oene nar eeer eae Cee re 


CR ee i eee i er yea ete LP I Oe 


63,400.00 
9,375.00 
1,756,724.48 
Dok? 1 
201,760.10 


$4,946,382.14 


Incorporated Under the Laws of California May 29, 1899. 


Established in Los Angeles 1895, 
NET ASSETS 





Capital Stock Paid in Cash..... ........... 51,949,071.00 
Rescie  a—  le eeWOOiO37 . 17 
$4,709,108.17 
LIABILITIES 

Dividends payable (uncalled for)........... $3,891.13 
Home certificates and mortgages on 

property purchased (not a legal lia- 

Dilisy) eee ey... oe a... . 233,382.04 





$_ 237,273.97 


: $4,946,382.14 
No Unpaid Bills 


The last annual report showed the principal profits for the year to be: 
Real Batates....0v: cami a fe... $261,319.60 


Interest ......................008. ree a. 
Building Construction. 


ev ep eee teem ueeaemneveaneoana eo@eecepeeasveove 


180,000.00 
10,191.89 


There were also miscellaneous profits from architectural, legal, insurance and rental departments. 


Quarterly cash dividends were divided among stockholders amounting to $35 5,640.52 
| No Investor in This Company Has Ever Failed 
to Receive All of His Money on Demand 


Men.Women, Boys a4 Girls 
437- 439-441-443 SOUTH SPRING 


Head to Foot 
OUTFITTERS 





Men, Women, 
Boys and Girls 
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Holiday conditions surround the se- 
eurities market and indications are that 
there will be no change for the better 


until after January 1. 
to be at their lowest, with the bargain 
counter filled with good things. 

Union has been below par this week, 
with Union Provident selling as low as 
98, and with United Petroleum having 
registered a new low record of $100 a 
share. All of the Stewart issues sought 
to register a rally Thursday, with only 
moderate success. Union’s new financ- 
ing, in the form of a bond issue, is to 
be forthcoming soon, and the market 
apparently is being cleaned up, prepar- 
atory to a melon-cutting along well- 
known lines that have done duty suc- 
cessfully on more than one occasion. 
As Union’s annual report will be due 
early in January, with a prosperous 
year for the company, the proposed new 
bonds should go handily. 

Mexican Common, in the Doheny list, 
is fairly strong with the ‘chances more 
than even that the stock is due for a 
much higher level. The preferred 1S 
soft, with a loss of nearly four points 
since the last report. The American 
Doheny issues are looking up, with in- 
dications that these shares, neglected 
for the better part of six months, are to 
receive attention from inside sources at 
an early date. 

Associated continues strong at the 
best prices of the recent bulge. 
better things are touted for the stock 
in the immediate future. The com- 
pany’s expected dividend is not being 
predicted, as is usual at this season, 
but the coming annual statement and 
the future prospects are said to be so 
promising that a buying power from an 
unknown source appears to be taking 
all stock at present levels. 

Central, resting from its recent bear 
raid, again has settled down to its 
former respectable quiet. The stock is 
in demand at 180, with the market 
steady. 

In the lesser oils, California Midway 
is soft, with stock coming out in large 
blocks, at about 52, while Consolidated 
Midway, cleaner than the market has 
been since the shares were listed, is 
steady, with indications for better 
prices. This in spite of the fact that 
the company is in a fair way of losing 
entirely its big Midway gusher, which 
probably will have to be drilled again, 
at big expense. Palmer, never a fa- 
vorite here, gained nearly fifteen 


points this week, on reports of a sale | 


of the company at $2 a share. 

Public utility shares and the indus- 
trial list are inactive, with some in- 
quiry for bank stocks, due to a pros- 
perous year, about to close for the lat- 
ter, and intimations of an increase in 
dividend disbursements in spots. South- 
ern Trust, Central National, Citizens 
National, First Nationat and Farmers 
and Merchants National are wanted at 
present market prices. The new year 
should note considerable activity in this 
class of securities. 

Bonds are weak, and in the mining 
list there is no prospective Improve- 
ment in sight. 

Money continues active with the 
promise of a readier supply for invest- 
ment purposes soon after the begin- 
ning of the new year. 





Banks and Banking 


It is wel] to bear in mind that this 
country ha$S just produced crops esti- 
mated at $9,000,000,000: that about $50,- 
000,000 of our new securities, mostly 
short-term notes. have been taken 
abroad; that with the improvement of 
money conditions abroad this absorp- 


tion of our bonds and short-term note- 5; 


will expand, providing we do not dis- 
turb confidence over there by wild, pes- 
simistic talk here; that the outlook is 
good for a federal incorporation act to 
eare for such corporations as Standard 
Oi, American Tobacco, United «States 
Steel and others which might be sub- 
ject to penalty under the Sherman anti- 
trust law if an adverse decisjon is 


Prices appear | 


Muceh | 




















-the associated banks 





handed down by the supreme court; 
political 
money is easing up here. In addition 
to this, observes the Chicagdéd Post, the 
farmer is feeding stock, thus contribut- 
ing to a lower cost of living. It would 
seem that the favorable things outnum- 
bered the unfavorable. If we proceed 
with caution the overextended credit 
situation will work out. 


New York reports a rapid expansion 
in the loan account compled with a de- 
cline in specie which operated to place 
in a much less 
favorable position that the week pre- 
vious. Deposits advancea Iess rapidly 
than loans, accompanying this being a 
cash loss, which was most marked to- 
ward the end of the week. The reserve 
decrease being so disproportionate to 
the deposit decline, the result was a 
contraction in surplus reserves of $12,- 
628,000 to last Saturday morning, the 
excess, omitting United States deposits, 
standing at only $5,461,000, compared 


with $18,089,000 the Saturday previous. | 


agitation has subsided and. 








Preparations are being made for the | 
establishment of the First National | 
Bank of Maricopa. W. 8S. Tevis, presi- © 


dent of the Kern County Land Com- 
pany, and Clinton E. Worder, another 
capitalist of Rakersfield and San Fran- 
cisco, together with residents of the 
west side oil fields are back of the 
project. The capital stock will be $50,- 
000, and the bank building will be be- 
gun at once, with the expectation of 
opening the institution soon after the 
first of the year. ; 


In his message to congress, Tuesday, 
President Taft urges the importance of 
a non-partisan and disinterested study 
and consideration of the banking and 
currency system. He states that an ex- 
haustive and most valuable study of 
the banking and currency systems of 
foreign countries has been completed. 
Arrangements for the opening of a lim- 
ited number of postal savings banks 
January 1 have been perfected. There 
will be a gradual extension of the plan. 


Chicago bank exchanges at the clear- 
ing house last Saturday were only $1,- 
989,542 less than for the corresponding 
week of last year, and were it not for 
the bank consolidations that have taken 
place meantime there would be shown 
an actual increase. Clearings for the 
month of November showed a decrease 
of $17,718,273, compared with a year 
previous. 

Los Angeles bank clearings for last 
week aggregated the large sum of $18,- 
827,306.30, which is almost $4,000,000 
greater than for the corresponding 
week of 1909, and nearly $6,000,000 
more than the total for the correspond- 
ing week of 1908. The record of last 
week’s clearings is one of the biggest of 
the current year. 

State Superintendent of Banks Alden 
Anderson has been reappointed for a 
new term of office, beginning in De- 
cember. The commission was issued by 
Governor Gillett just before his depart- 
ure for Washington and later signed by 
Secretary of State Curry. The senate. 
of course, will be asked to confirm. 

Unauthenticated reports are made 
that Los Angeles is to have another 
bank in the near future, the formation 
and organization of the Iowa Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles being projected. 
D. A. Byers of Des Moines, Iowa, is re- 
ported as the selection for cashier of 
the institution. 

Bids are being prepared by San Diego 
contractors for the erection of a two- 
story bank building to be built by the 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Company 
in Coronado. 

Placentia is to have a new’bank, cap- 
italized at $50,000. Messrs. C. C. Chap- 
man. A, Pierotti, Willia, Crowther and 


A. S. Bradford are among those inter- | 


ested in the project. 

Directors of the German American 
Bank of Anaheim are planning to in- 
crease the capital of that institution 
from $30.000 to $50,000, in.order to per- 
mit the handling of larger deposits, 
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QEGURITY 
AVINGS BANK 


Largest and Oldest in the Southwest. 
Resources ................. $29,000,000 
Capital and Reserve .. $1,850,000 

More Than 60,000 Open Accounts 


Pays 4 per cent interest on Term Deposits and 3 per 
cent on Special (Ordinary) accounts. 


Safe Deposit and Storage Department 


In basement of Security Building, Spring and Fifth Sts., 
is the largest and best equipped in the West. 


Public Information Bureau, free to afl, in lobby of main banking room. 


THE SOUTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


A General Banking Business Transacted in All Its Branches 
Interest Paid on All Classes of Accounts 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $204,566 
Resources, over $5,600,000 


THE SOUTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


[114 WEST*F@MRTE STREEE 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 





Established 
1889 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANK 


NAME. OFFICERS 


POLO LPL PLO Oe ere eae ee —— ss. | 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA j.'s. MeKEE, Cashion 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


Capital, $500,000.00. 
: oo Surplus and Undivided Profits. $200.000. 
ATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE F. M. DOUGLAS, President. 
IN LOS ANGELES 
N. E. Cor. Second and Main 


H. J. STAVE, Cashier, 
Capital, $300.000. 
NITED STATES NATIONAL BANK © 
S. E. Cor. Main and Commercial 


Surplus, $25,000. 

ISAIAS W. HELLMAN, President. 
ROADWAY BANK & TRUST CO. 
308-312 Broadway, Bradbury Bldg. 


F. W. SMITH, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. 

ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 

S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 


Surplus and Profits. $73,000.00. 
WARREN GILLELEN, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main 


A. W. REDMAN, Cashier. 
Capital, $250,000. 
‘Cie = as NATIONAL BANK 
4o1 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $255,000. 
Ss. F. ZOMBRO, President. 
JAMES B. GIST, Cashier. 
ae & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 
a 
TV IRST NATIONAL BANK 
r S. E. Cor. Second and Spring 


Capital $300,000.00, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $244,000 
ne eee Se eee EEE 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 














NEWMAN ESSICK, Cashter. 
Capital, $200.000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $47,000 


I. W. HELLMAN. President. 
CHARLES SEYLER, Cashier. 
Capital, $1.500.000. 

Surplus and Profits, $1.800,000. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
w. T. 8S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1.250.000. 
Surplus and Profits. $1.625.000. 


W. AL HOLLIDAY. President. 
CHAS. G. GREENE, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. 

Surplus and Profits. $625.000. 





R. J. WATERS, President. 


EQUITABLE 
SAVINGS BANK 


Surplus and Profits, $500.000. 
W. A. BONYNGE, President. 

Interest on Deposits Computed Monthly 
4% on Regular Savings Accounts 








Oleum Development 
Company 


The bet speculative purchase of all the Oil Stocks. 
Full information furnished and orders executed by 


Fielding J. Stilson Company 


Financial Agents. Members Los Angeles Stock Ex. 
305 H. W. HELLMAN BUILDING 
10261 Main 


ALBERT SEARL 


Reliable Investment Securities 


332 SECURITY BUILDING 
Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Telephone F 1584 


NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION 
N8712. Not Coal Lands. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los, Angeles, Cal., November 15. 1910. 
Notice is ‘hereby given that Joseph Szyman- 
owski, of Altadena, California, who, on October 
14, 1905, made Homestead Intry No. 10908, Se- 
rial No. 08712. for lots 3 and 4 SW. 1-4, NW. 
1-4. NW. 1-4, SW. 1-4 See. 1, Township 1 S.. 
Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final Five-year Proof, to ¢s- 
tablish claim to the land above described, before 
the U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, on the 19th day of January, 1911. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Anton Leuterer, 
J. H. Goebel. Aug. Schmidt, all of Topango, Cal- 
ifornia. 8. K. Szymanowski of Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 
| FRANK BUREN, Register. 
Pate of first publication, Dec, 10, 1910. 




















3% on Savings Accounts Subject 


to Check. A most convenient ac- 
count for funds temporarily idle. 
Money to Loan on Approved Realty. 


Mero | ANE SP Ri Sl REETS 











Specialty Business Property and. High Class 
Residence Property 


ae) 
MINES & FARISH | 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
353 S.HILL STREET 
th : 


Fully Equipped Rental Department, 
iGlve us a call. Phones: Home 10673; Sun. Main. 1547 
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= — “There is peculiar dignity attached to the Gift of a Book that is in no way affected by its price 


BOOK BUYING MADE EASY AT 
“The Big Book Store” 


Books every year increase in quantity as well as beauty, thereby rendering the task of selection more difficult. 

We have tried to make it easy for you, and on our shelves and counters you will find all of the best of the 
season's productions, as well as the old favorites. , 

Here are a few of this season’s books. They fill every requirement of the book giver: 


Illustrated Holiday Gift Books 








Pictures in Color: 


By Harrison Fisher. 
Sixteen cartoons, in color, showing Mr. [Fisher at his 
ee a cee CEs seen I rs Massy i acs tea eee $3.50 net. 


Gl | Loved: 


By James Whitcomb Riley. 

A romance in rhyme, issued uniform with ‘‘An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine.’’ Illustrated by Howard Chandler 
COLES Hye isan Oeites OR so + owe 2.00 


bes 


By Henry Hutt. 
Sixteen drawings in color and sixteen in pen and ink, re- 
produced 


The Girl I Left Behind Me: 


By Weymar Jay Mills. 


A Romance of yesterday, full of genuine sentiment. 


Miscellaneous Books | 


Romantic California: 


By Ernest Peixotto. 
Describes the picturesque Iife today in 


By George Wharton James. 
Biographies of the State’s great men. A 


PPO LEIS PIO DIOL EI OL Da DANS 


MEG Soe igia'an +. we Uke in tekaitai ge). etats wm 6 6 fa, nwa soe $3.00 net. 


Met tmos Wy OONM MAO, scien. . dauairnus wlakaus c+ 6%. 0 Cole $2.00 


Burning Daylight, 


Lympus.’’ $1.35 


The Creators, ‘ 





Lovely Women: 


Containing thirty drawings of American women 


most populdiweirtists ore the ay. ..u... + eee: tows ane $20 in 


The New Holiday Fiction 


Master of the Vineyard, 





by 


Molly Make-Believe, 


Lady of the Lake: 


By Sir Walter Scott. 


Centenary Edition, with one hundred 


illustrations, by 
Howard Chandler Christy SE PON) rn ht ee 53.00 


A Garden of Girls: 


By Harrison Fisher. 
With decorations by Theodore B. Hapgood, and accom- 
Ptuligatl ee VEL CMe ie es. cc eas se ee ee pe Mew ey OP OCOO 


Colonial Holidays: 


Accounts of holidays in colonial times. te aaa il- 
luminated and illustrated by Walter Tuttle. ». 92-00 


A Hoosier Romaffte:, 
By James Whiteomb Riley. 
One of Mr. Riley’s most popular, poems, illustrated in 
(et Reser ee ctr hee oc. Pe ee 7 $1.50 


Salomy Jane: 
By Bret Harte. 
An attractive edition 
eolor 


the of this famous story, illustrated 
$1. 


ee ee rr a J 


Books for Boys and Girls 


The Wonder Book, 


and Tanglewood Tales. 
With illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. In 


California. Illustrated by the author. $2.50 By Jack London. By Myrtle Reed. four colors. A beautiful gift book. $2.50. 
net. A story of a man of the frozen north, in Another delightful love story by the au-— 
fan 5 of V whom the powerful and the great are blend- thor of ‘“The Master’s Violin,’’ full of hu— Mary Ware in Texas, 
enc oe ed. h man interest. $1.50 net. By Annie Fellows Johnson. 
5 a A sé 
The informal autobiography of a celebrat-| Fiamsted Quarries, The Purchase Price, muita cetices co Onn oa eer SAT a 
ed artist. Reproductions of his paintings. By Mary E. Waller. By Emerson Hough. ; ries of books for girls published. $1.50. 
$6.00 net. The action takes place in the Maine gran- A story of just before the Civil War. Told 
Hero f Californi ite quarries, as in ‘The Wood Carver of | in the same masterly way by the author of Betty Wales on the Campus, 
roes 0 fornia, ; 54-40 or Fight.’’ $1.35. By Margaret Warde. 


The popular heroine is now secretary of 
the Student’s Aid Committee at Iarding 


Mae oe Ue. | By May Sinclair. Tie racist’ et cont nore 
Rc; A brilliant story of life and love among | year, Not like any love story you have read gig ee 
id Helen Modjeska, London literary folk of today. $1.30 net. before. $1.00 net. ale idney—Her Senior Year, 


Memories and Impressions. 

Illustrated with drawings, facsimiles, etc. 
An interesting life mn two hemispheres. 
$4.00 net. 


The Rocky Mountains, 

By Clifton Johnson. 

A new volume in Mr, Johnson’s Highway 
and Byway Series. Fully illustrated. $2.00 
net 


The Holy Land, 


By Robert Hichens. 

A volume of great beauty. 18 pages in 
color by Jules Guerin, 40 full-page half- 
tones. $6.00 net. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman, 


Life and Letters. " 
Edited by Laura Stedman and George M. 


Brittany and the Bretons, 
By George Wharton Edwards. 





The North Pole, 


By Robert E. Peary. Betsy 





Bibles for the Holidays 


Stocks are larger and better than ever 
this season. Every well known make of ° 


Bible can be found here: The “Oxford,” 








on Fenton Bible, the Schofield Reference | 
eA Bole, Moulton’s Modern Readers’ Bible. cS 








The young American journalist, 
meets Laura Killigrew at the tomb of Na- 


Clever Betsy, 
By Clara Louise Burnham. 
is a lovable spinster, 


The Rosary, 
By Florence Barclay. 
oy Te ie An ideal love story, A 
Wlone of a source of delight. 
Ailsa Paige, 
By Robert W. Chambers. 
= enthralling and wonderfully 
wrought story of human fives. 


The !tmpostor, 


By John Reed Scott. 
A stirring tale of Old Annapolis in the 
days of Governor Sharpe. Illustrated. $1.35. 


The Rose in the Ring, 
By George Barr McCutcheon. 


rare 
$1.35 net. 


TH) thm 


wel 


circus, 
$1.35, 


Fitzgerald. A 


and in ful- 


Cloth, 35¢; Neathet, 70c 


J 352 So. 






book and PW 


$1.35. fa 


The herolne is a star equestrienne in af 
and the hero is a young Virginian. \ 







hew comedy-mystery romance, 
baffling double problem. 


The Siege of the Seven Suitors, 
By Meredith Nicholson. 


A Complete Stock of Everyman’s Library 


CONNINEEN 
Spring St. | 


PAP AD AEP APA PAE SAP AD ALENT ALENT AL 


‘ By Annie Chapin Ray. 
2 During her last college year 


Sidney is 
class president. Iilustrated. 


$1.50. 
ex, PATHE 
ABWINDOW ee 

me BY 
me 


The Young Railroader, 
By F. Lovell Coombs 
Tales of adventure and 

Illustrated. $1.50. 


. ingenuity, for 
a oys. 


A Prairie Rose, 
By Bertha E. Bush. 


A true to life story of pioneer days in 
lowa Illustrated. $1.50, 


Winning His Y, 
By Raiph Henry Barbour. 


A story of school athletics, illustrated in 
color. $1.50. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Gould. This work is one of the finest pieces . : ’ Don McGrath, 
of American biography issued in recent, The Splendid Hazard, The Window at the White Cat, By Randall Parrish. 
years. $7.50 net. By Harold McGrath. By Mary Roberts Reinhart. A tale of the river. Narrates a boy's ad- 


with a 


$1.35 ventures on 


the Mississippi. 
$1,50. 


Illustrated Hlustrated. 


oleon, and the glamor of the great i 
The text is full, authoritative and inter- ais the story : $1.35 g man | The Prodigal Pro Tem, Pe, 
esting, beautifully illustrated in color and ; i i oe By Fredk. O, Bartlett. e Winning Ten, 
half—tone. $6.00 net. The Mistress of Shanstone, A story with a charm and humor that car- By Edward M. Woolley. 
: ; By Florence Barciay. ties the reader along joyfully. $1.35. The story of a club formed by ten New 
epe ngele a bedi kh The tale is instinet with the same depth The Rules af the Game, York boys. Ilustrated in color. $1.50. 
ustrate y rtnur acknam, of feeling, glowing imagery and refinement By Stewart Edward White. 
A beautiful holiday edition of these mys~| of literary art that characterizes the au- By cae of young Bolby Orde, the son Dick Randall, 
tic Norse legends, An ideal gift book. $5.00] thor’s ‘‘The Rosary.’’ $1.35 net. of Mr. White’s famous “Riverman.’’? Illua- By Ellery H. Clark. 
net. trated. $1.40 net. Story of a young athlete. ‘Track and field 


sports furnish the excitement. $1.50: 


The Emerald City of Oz, 
By L. Frank Baum. 


Its discovery in 1909. A narrative that| lowing ber adventures the reader travels Nelates the unique adventure of the Hol- 
is thrilling and absorbing. Beautifully il-' from the Yellowstone to the Maine const. | lister Sisters. Two extraordinarily attract- Another book by the famous “Wizard of 
Instrated. $4.80 net. $1.25 net. ive wonlen. $1.20. Oz." Fully up to his former books. $1.25. 





| Prayer Books and Hymnals 


Episcopal Prayer Books and Hymnals 
in all sizes and bindings. Some sell« as 
| low as $1, others $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2, $2.50 and up to $10. 





“Cambridge,” “Nelson,” in Text, Refer- Cc 

as atholic Prayer Books 
ence and Teachers Edition. The Amer- amdurtiss & A/ | a ? we 
: The (UNNinys elc y The A full line of “Key to Heaven,” “Fol- 
ican Standard Revised Bibles: The Can- Bie Ba aK wv A a aki | lowing of Christ,” “Vest Pocket ‘Page 





Books” “Mand: of Prayer” and Chil- 


_ Polic 
ee, a dren’s Prayer Books. 
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ANNUAL BOOK REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 


THE GRAPHIC 


VoL. XXXIV---No. 2 


If there is such a science as the sci- 
ence of mythology, formally, as there 
well might be, “Myths and Legends of 
the Northwest” is a valuable contribu- 
tion to it. One day it will be found 
that all humanity is kin, just one large 
family of many brothers. Myths of 
early races, intelligently studied, will 
be one of the important means of em- 
phasizing this truth, now almost ad- 


mitted by ethnologists. The govern- 
ment, a number of years ago, did a 
good piece of work in tracing the 


origin, through all tribes and races, of 
the cross, or swastika. It was found 
that no race was without its cross sym- 
bol, which, tracing it as far back as 
human records have yet been found, 
culminates in the simple horizontal line 
crossed by a perpendicular line in the 
center and standing as a phallic sym- 
bol of cosmic generation at a primitive 
period when phallicism was sacred. 

This volume of Inéian myths, tran- 
scribed and compiled by Katherine 
Perry Judson, opening with reference 
to the fire symbol, suggests a line of 
research that ought to educe much 
valuable and interesting data. Here is 
a primitive race of red men in the far 
Pacific northwest of North America, 
whose legends of fire are essentially 
analogous with the Greek legends, With 
both Hellene and Indian, fire was orig- 
inally only on a mountain top. It was 
carefully guarded as a precious thing, 
and man could only secure it by favor 
of the gods who stole it for him. Pro- 
metheus, in the Indian legends. is an 
animal god, usually the coyote. One 
sees how the legends change in detail 
by force of environment. The author of 
this volume traces points of similarity 
between the early Greek mythology and 
the Indian legends. She seems to 
apologize for doing it, but no apology 
is necessary. She would have been un- 
faithful to her task or entirely careless 
of its import had she refrained from 
so obvious comparison. 

There are Aztec and Yaqui myths of 
fire having been stolen for man from 
a sacred mountain top, and were the 
truth established by proper research. 
it seems a safe thing to say that every 
primitive race will be found to have 
had similar legends. The origin of day- 
light, which was hidden in a box, is an 
interesting legend. That of the Golden 
Age is highly significant to the stu- 
dent. It has strong points of similarity 
with fifty other well-known Garden of 
Eden stories. It begins with a stirring 
of the waters by Thunder Bird (the 
Voice of the Hindus and the Word of 
the Christians), thus comes solid earth 
into existence, on which is established 
the first happy race. They sin, and 
thenceforth know birth and death. 

It is a fascinating study for one who 
has no prejudices in the matter, this 
tracing of the primitive tales. One is 
tempted to dwell on this red man’s 
idea of Eden, but there are fifty more 
equally significant legends in the book, 
and all of them are simply and effect- 
ively told, as the natives themselves 
would recite them. It is an interesting 
book to read, and to the student in- 
valuable. A number of clear, strong, 
sharp half-tone reproductions of pho- 
tographs add a good deal to the value 
of the volume. (“Myths and Legends 
of the Pacific Northwest.” By Kather- 
ine Berry Judson. A. C. McClure & 





Gar t 
“Mopsa, the Fairy” 
What a blessing that the crop of 
eager little minds, thirsty for fairy 


tales. never fails! Not only new ones, 
but all the good old ones with new 
dresses and furbelows are always wel- 
“ome, “Mopsa, the Fairy,” by Jean In- 
relow, begins as a fairy tale should. A 
ittle boy walks through a meadow, 
its down to rest against a hollow 
ree and idly puts his head in the 
hole to learn what is there. He sees a 
mest with three little heads peeping 
ver the edge and hears his name 
‘alled. No proper little boy could let 


| 
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that go unnoticed, so he crawls into 
the trunk of the tree, climbs up and 
reaches into the nest—and then his ad- 
ventures begin. Printed clearly and 
sumptuously illustrated in color by 


Maria L. Kirk, this old story of Jean | 


Ingelow’s is one of the most attractive 
of the holiday offerings for children. 
(‘“Mopsa, the Fairy.’ By Jean Ingelow. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





“Sicily in Shadow and in Sun” 

When the sickening news was flashed 
abroad over the world that Messina, 
the picturesque, sickle-shaped city that 
lay in the arms of a lovely crescentlike 
bay of the Mediterranean sea, and Reg- 
gio across the strait, had been de- 
stroyed by an earthquake that did in- 
calculable damage 
labria, December 28, 1908, among the 
first offers of assistance was that 
which came from the ever impulsive 
Americans. There was quite a colony 
in Rome at the time—an oddly-assort- 
ed company of talented folk, including 
the Elliotts—and the response from 
across the water was immediate. Maud 
Howe, Mr. Elliott’s gifted wife, tells 
the story, in her delightful book titled, 
“Sicily in Shadow and in Sun,” of the 
disaster and the relief work as carried 





in Sicily and Ca-| 

















Prick TEN CENTS 








a history of the Italian Resorgimento; 
William Hooper of Boston, a man of af- 
fairs and a famous Harvard athlete; 
Wilfred Thompson, the painter, who 
left his studio, and “his little cat,’”’ to 
act as supercargo; Robert Hale, an- 
other painter, who laid down his 
brushes to act as assistant in the for- 
ward hold; the Avvocato Giordano, 
one of the most brilliant writers on the 
Tribune; Weston Flint, John Elloitt, 
whom his wife refers to as “J,” who 
left his studio to act “as interpreter 
and to assist in after holds and else- 


where,” and who later acted as achitect |; 


in the construction of the American 
village; Winthrop Chanler, Mr. Cut- 
ting, W. Ear] Dodge and others. 
Interesting as are the accounts of 
those trying days of rescue in the 
drenching downpour that made the dis- 
aster more dismal and hideous, it is the 
return of sunny days and the magic 
rise of the little wooden village that 
American enterprise and thoughtful- 
ness caused to emerge from the smok- 
ing ruins that take hold of the fancy 
most strongly. It was after this work 
was well in progress, after repeated 
suggestions from “J,” that Mrs. Elliott 
joined her husband and with camera 
and pen supplied the sunny picture of 





View of Old Boston Harbor 
From “Romantie Days in Old Boston.” ] 


on under the able leadership of Am- | 


bassador Lloyd C. Griscom and Lieut.- 
Commander Reginald Rowan Belknap, 
U.S.N., work in which, with Mrs. Gris- 
com, she herself was actively engaged 
as secretary of the Ladies Auxiliary of 
the American Relief Committee. 


It is a story of sweet and noble deeds, 
such as always attend upon great na- 
tional troubles. Besides, had not 
America lost her consul and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cheney, in the cruel de- 
struction of the city, and possibly 
others traveling in Sicily? “The great 
palace where they lived was a mass of 
rubbish. When they found the 
dear little woman they only recognized 
her by the locket she always wore.’ 
She was like so many others:“sotto le 
macerie” (under the ruins). 

From letters and reports sent back to 
Rome, where the anxious ones waited 
and looked after their “profughi,’ from 
the stricken district by those on the re- 
lief ship, “Bayern,’ which hastened to 
the scene December 31, the horrors of 
those first days after the quake are 
gathered. The character both of this 
one and the subsequent volunteer expe- 
dition, is such as to insure glimpses of 
more than usual interest, composed as 
they were of artists, writers, college 
men, dilettanti, besides the doctors, 
nurses and women of wealth and shel- 
tered, easy lives. There were Mr. Gay, 


the secretary of the committee, a fellow 
of Harvard College, who was preparing 





[Little, Brown & Co. 


Sicily from her jaunts to Taormina, 
Paiermo, Syracuse and various places 


'in the vicinity, picking up pretty bits 


of description and legend to weave into 
a fairy fabric. Sicily is particularly 
rich in mythology and romance. No 
mythical tale is more characteristic 
of the nature of atmosphere than the 
well-known story of Ulysses and his 
men, whom the blinded, one-eyed Cy- 
clops sought to destroy and whom the 
perils of Scylla and Charybdis threat- 
ened. In song and story, in history and 
in romance and even in its rocks and 
geographical annals it is a land of 
poetry and wonder, the spirit of which 
she has captured with her clever pen 
and made intimate and real to her 
readers, and which the numerous pic- 
tures taken by both Mr. Elliott and her- 
self do but heighten. (“Sicily in Shadow 
and in Sun.” By Maud Howe. Little, 
Brown & Co.) 





Joy of the Mosher Books 


If the 1910 list of Mosher publications 
in its rose-tinted covers is in itself a 
work of art, which it certainly is, how 
much more is to be said of the delight- 
ful books themselves emanating from 
the Mosher presses at Portland, Me.? 
Daintier presentation books, combined 
with genuine literary merit of contents 
surely never came together. All the 
senses have their delight in contempla- 
tion of these exquisite little works of 
typographie art, whose format is a 








veritable joy, and the longing to share 
With others these literary treasures is a 
natural desire inspired by the quality 
of the contents equally with their phys- 
ical appearance. To such a catholicity 
of tastes—and tlie best tastes. too— 
co these Mosher books appeal. Here 
is Plato’s Apology of Socrates trans- 
lated from the Greek by Prof. Benja- 
min Jowett, that classic by a classicist; 
there is an exquisite reprint of poems 
by Daniel Henry Holmes called “Un- 
der a Fools Cap”’—wherein, as Mr. Mo- 
sher has well said in his foreword, the 
author’s Keen sense of humor stands 
revealed. He has taken these old tags 
of nursery rhymes and fashioned out 
of them lyrics as tender as ever were 
written. Lovers of Shelley will be de- 
lighted with his lyricat poems so beau- 
tifully brought together; also with the 
poet’s celebrated ‘Defense of Poetry:” 
another fascinating booklet is Matthew 
Arnold’s “Thyrsis” and “Scholar Gyp- 
sy” combined, Gordon Bottomley’s 
dramatic “The Riding to Lithend” is 
a gem of typography, as it is a feast 
intellectually. “Passages From Her- 
bert Spencer” will enchant the philo- 
sophically inclined. There are Brown- 
ing’s ‘Italy, My Italy,’ Rossetti’s 
“Dante at Verona” and Swinburne’s 
“Siena” in loving comradeship of form 
a gift in ten thousand and O, at so in- 
expensive an outlay. But these are 
only a hint of the many. Get the cata- 
logue without delay and delight your 
genuine book-loving friends, whose 
tastes you can easily please from 
among so noble a collection. 





Fairy Tales From the Old French 


Fairy tales, old and new, are sure ofa 
place in the public’s heart, that abiding 
place of the child. Sad, indeed, must 
be the heart that has lost all childish- 
ness! Appealing to this universal 
need, the Hodder & Stoughton Pub- 
lishing Company of New York and Lon- 
don have issued a sumptuous edition 
of fairy tales from the old French, re- 
written by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
and illustrated in color by Edmund Du- 
lac. The tales included are, “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” “Blue Beard,” “Cin- 
derella” and “Beauty and the Beast.” 
In an interesting preface Quiller-Couch 
explains that all these stories are to be 
found in the Cabinet de Fees, printed 
in Geneva in 1785 and 1789, and pub- 
lished in Paris by M. Cuchet in the 
year that the ancien regime rocked to 
its downfall with the Bastille. Doubt- 
less, they mark the revulsion from tur- 
moil and horror that throbbed in the 
air all through the latter part of that 
century. The four included in this new 
dress are by Charles. Perrault, and 
Madam de Villeneuve, a name little 
known in-literature but kept ever green 
by the tale of “Beauty and the Beast.” 

Charles Perrault was a brother of 
Claude Perrault, the architect of the 
Louvre. He was a famous person in 
his day, and wrote poems and lengthy 
discussions which moulder in dust; but 
his packet of fairy tales, which he 
wrote down for recreation, after hear- 
ing the nurse recount them to his little 
boy, are still read and loved. If this 
were not a comment on a book for 
children one might be pleasantly and 
profitably diverted just here in several 
directions. First, that following these 
tales back, leads straight to the field 
of Greek mythology, and then the sig- 
nificant little fact that Mons. Perrault 
wrote his immortal tales for recreation! 
A whole sermon on modern methods 
could be preached right there. 

Quiller-Couch has edited the stories 
in the light of the criticism of the last 
and best audience, the children. The 
story must end happily and the moral 
must be so well hidden that it cannot 
be suspected by the most wideawake 
child. The illustrations are delicate 
and beautiful, garbed in the costumes 
ef the eighteenth century, although 
written in the seventeenth, because the 
stories were then at their highest vogue 
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and perhaps for the added reason that 
never were costumes so picturesque as 
in the reign of Louis XVI. The present 
beautiful quarto volume is bound in 
red morocco, tooled in gold. For lovers 
of fine bookmaking this work can 
scarcely be surpassed. (“Lhe Sleeping 
Beauty and Other Fairy Tales from the 
Ola French.” Retold by A. 
Couch. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Pickwick, Richty iiiustratea 


Uniform in size and color, but bound | 
With the | 


in cloth instead of leather, 
fairy tale book, Hodder & Stoughton 
issue a special edition of selected pages 
from “Pickwick Papers,” illustrated by 
Frank Reynolds, R. I. 
lected to give opportunity for the pic- 
tures which are exquisite bits of art. 
They are twenty-five in number, and 
preserve the spirit of Dickens’ wonder- 
ful story to perfection; they are done 
in color on 


fection of book illustrating. Mr. Pick- 
wick, starting out and ready for anv 
adventure, is the first picture. He has 
just closed the green door of his house; 
with its curved top-light and neat, 
Severe iron railings, and descends the 
chaste stone steps with a smile upon his 
face and expectancy in his kindly eyes. 
His dress is scrupulously correct, and 
the drawing and color excellent. The 


next picture is of Mr. Pickwick’s three | 


friends, Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass 


and Mr. White, at the moment when | 


they are greeting their friend. Particu- 
larly charming is the picture of the 
Bull Inn. Rochester. The soft-colored 
old plaster walls, the doves flying about, 


the porter carrying a pall, and the four | 


friends meeting Mr. Jingle. All the 
most characteristic times and people 
are delightfully portrayed, with great 
variety and charm. 
Dickens’ types. 
of a frame and wall space. The print is 
clear, the paner heavy and rich, the 
-volume is distinctly a worthy gift book. 
(“Mr. Pickwick: pages from the Pick- 
wick Papers.” Tlustrations by Frank 
Reynolds, R.I. Hodder & Stoughton.) 





“Heroes of California” 


In convenient narrative form George | 


Wharton James has compiled and writ- 
ten a volume that must have a place in 
every California library corner. It is 
only an individual opinion, of course, 
which eriticizes his “Heroes of Cali- 
fornia” as rather too heavily interlarded 
with didactic platitudes on “courage, 
self-sacrifice,” and all the other beset- 
ting virtues of which the strong men 
and fortunate who do things and find 
things become possessed as soon as 
they are dead. These old “heroes,’ who 
discovered and developed California. 
were really but mortal men. actuated 
by the same motives that now actuate 
men. The modern commercial system 
did not bind their efforts as would be 
the case today, but their incentives 
were not more noble or worthy of em- 
ulation bv the youne than are the in- 
centives of men today. The world is 
really not moving backward, though it 
often seems to be. Seen through the 
golden haze of increasing years. of 
course, the lives and adventures of 
these early Californians grow more pic- 
turesque and romantic as we recede 
from them. It is enough to recount 
the occurrences of these California 
pioneers and discoverers and develop- 
ers, Without characterizing their acts 
as good or bad or seeking to scrutinize 
too closely their motives. The historian 
cannot knowingly say that it was lack 
of courage or wisdom which kept Ulloa 
from discovering the Colorado river, 
though he sailed to its very mouth, nor 
the possession of those virtues which 
subsequently gave the secret to Alar- 
con. To judge a man, we must read his 
mind and soul, and we must know all 
the circumstances of his life from in- 
fancy, and all the circumstances of all 
his ancestors’ lives from their infancies. 
Only such knowledge equips for judg- 
ment of motive, and a modest historian 
will hardly lay claim to such omnis- 
cience. Indeed, it were just as well not 
to judge. and Professor James has not 
marred his book by his judgments. 
Wherever possible he has permitted his 
“heroes” to tell therr own tales— 
strange. wonderful. romantic, fascinat- 
ing tales, because so vastly different in 
scene and time from those which could 
be related of the lives and acts of men 
of today. His book is well illustrated. 


and in the latter portion there are en- 
Saging pictures of such moderns as 
John Muir, Flelen Hunt Jackson, Mr. 


T. Quiller- | 
Illustrated by Edmund Dulac. | 


The text is se- | 


inserted leaves of cream | 
parchment paper and are the very per- | 





It is a gallery of | 
Each picture is worthy | 
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and Mrs. Lemmon, the botanists, Henry 
George, Edwin Markham, Stephen M. 
White, Adolph Sutro, and many others, 
including most of the Southern Pacific 
railroad kings. A bibliography and a 





GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


careful index give the work a still more 
permanent value. (“Heroes of Califor- 
nia.” By George Wharton James. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 





“Twenty Years at Hull House” 


Reading Jane Addams’ new book, 
which in the main is a reprint of many 
magazine articles, and which in part 
contains a very graphic and kaleido- 
scopic glimpse of two decades of de- 
velopment in social science at the social 
center of the nation, Chicago, one is 
struck by the glaring fact that a wom- 
an wrote the book, and that only a 
woman could have written it and have 
done the work told of in it. This is not 
to say that the work or the writing of 
the book is better or worse than a 
man’s would have been. Such a guess 
would be bootless. One is reminded of 
John Davidson’s apt remark that ‘‘to 
remain strong to the end one must keep 
closed many windows.” Davidson 
should have used the masculine instead 
of the impersonal pronoun. It is true, 
and no man of a certain age and ex- 
perience in intellectual activities will 
care to deny it that strength in the ad- 
vocacy of any intellectual program is 
only vouchsafed to men who can man- 
age to keep their gaze riveted on but 


a few facets of the diamond truth. For 


the masculine mind to see a wide range 
of truth and to lay aside all personal 
prejudices, is for that mind to bow its 
head and murmur, “All’s well.” 

Now all is not well, by a good deal, 
but it takes a brainy, talented woman 
like Jane Addams to start out on a 
social campaign, with all her mental 
windows wide open, and keep them 
wide open to the very end, retain her 
youthful ardor and strength and ac- 
complish a great work. Hull House is 
a great work. J.iberals and conserva- 
tives alike must admit the greatness of 
Hull House. After all, it is the man 
who makes the best bigot. It is the 
masculine intellect that would burn and 
crucify. Creeds are the products of 
men. A woman never built a dogma 
or founded an ism, if Blavatsky be ex- 
cepted, and she was mentally, and 
physically, dual. 

In its twenty years of humanistic 
service Hull House has greeted and 
listened to nearly all the great radical 
thinkers of the world. Jane Addams 
was never content with the mere treat- 
ment of social effects, though splendid- 
ly to alleviate a very small portion of 
them has been her life work. In this 
book she telis of her seeking for some- 
thing bigger, something more perma- 
nent, something that would stop the 
creation and multiplication of the ter- 
rible evils constantly brought before 
her. And, after all, though one may 
have a few secret isms of his own that 
he prefers and feels sure would cure the 
demon poverty, yet one is rather glad 
to read that all of Jane Addams’ men- 
tal windows are still wide open, and her 
heart is not locked in, nor her activities 
circumscribed by, any particular ism. 

Soon after the Haymarket bomb was 
exploded, Hull House began its useful- 
nesss—feeding, clothing, washing, nurs- 
ing, teaching the Halsted street slum 
inhabitants. Its group of buildings now 
eovers an area of about thirteen acres. 
It never has been a charitable institu- 
tion tn the ordinary sense, but it has 
ministered to the needs ofr thousands 
of the lowly and given scope to hun- 
dreds of men and women anxious to 




















make of their lives something more 
than personal machines. The breadth 
and depth of its activities are startling, 
as one reads the terse and graphic his- 
tory. Into the blackest pools of po- 
litical iniquities if has probed. It has 
fought and defeated corrupt aldermen, 
secured the enactment of sanitary and 
ljabor legislation, both in state and city, 
and has ever been a power in remedy- 
ing evils of the immigration laws and 
abuses. 

In the earlier chapters the author 
gives a glimpse of her own life and 
tells something of her aims. Though 
not a rich girl, means for education and 
for subsequent travel always have been 
at her command. After graduating, she 


| lived for a time in London, and it was 
| here she received her first impetus for 


settlement work. The name and fame 
of Jane Addams is secure in American 
history, though the present book, valu- 
able as it is to the sociological student, 
does but scant justice to and gives all 
too fleeting a picture of the founder of 


Hull House. (‘Twenty Years at Hull 
House.” By Jane Addams. The Mac- 
millan Co.) 
“Artistic Homes” 
Printed from large Caslon _ type, 
“Artistic Homes,” by Mabel Tuke 
Priestman, is a beautiful book, with 


wide margins, on heavy uncut pages. 
Its illustrations are exceptionally well 
printed ‘‘double-tone” haif-tones from 
photographs. It is quite a craftie book 
with but scant evidences of the com- 


mercial haste of production. Its sub- 
ject matter of course is of special 
rather than general interest. Well-to- 


do people planning a country or sub- 
urban home will hardly care to be 
without it, and even for those who live 
in cities, and have the means, it will 
be found suggestive and useful, for a 
large part of the illustrations are of 
interiors. But it is a book for the rich, 
for those who can go in for Chippen- 
dale and colonial furniture in mahog- 
any or walnut of rare, distinctive and 
antique design. On an income say of 
$10,000 a year, one could plan, perhaps, 
from this book, but surely not on less 
than that. 

Historic old Germantown, one of the 
most beautiful suburban places on 
earth, lends several illustrations to this 
volume. Other points in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, that home of delightful sub- 
urban homes, give of their colonial 
architectural graces, and there is a 
chapter on inexpensive homes of the 
Garden City movement in Rournville, 
England, and also a chapter on sea- 
shore bungalows in New Jersey. In 
one of the Germantown interiors is 
shown a room in which General Wash- 
ington once dined, with much of the 
old mahogany furniture still doing 
duty and being worth its weight in 
gold, very nearly. 

One noticeable feature about all 
these interiors is the enormous amount 
of work required to keep them trim 
and clean, which means a large staff of 
servants, and servants cost even more 
than money. At San Diego there is a 
home with rare furniture and costly 
rugs and pictures and books and things, 
the total value of which is probably 
$150,000. Its four inhabitants, two of 


| which are small children, have money 


enough and to spare. The grounds sur- 
rounding the house are highly and 
artistically improved. It is the abode 
of wealth, and not a servant on the 
place. There is a chauffeur or two and 
a gardener or two, but these are skilled 
workmen. Every so often help is em- 
ployed to do what heavy work may be 
required in the way of shaking and 
airing the rugs, etc, but the wealthy 
housewife, a young woman and mother, 
does her own housekeeping, and has 
plenty of time to spare at that. The 
secret of which is that she has used 
her money and her ingenuity in so ar- 
ranging the household that to keep it 
clean and healthful involves no drudg- 
ery. She has no servants to watch or 
haggle with, and thus escapes one of 
the great annoyances of life. She is 
not fond of household drudgery. and 
she uses her wits to avoid it. 

How to live comfortably, artistically, 
even, and at al! times In a clean, pleas- 
ant. sanitary home and yet avoid both 
drudgery and servants—here is a prob- 
lem worth many good books. It can 
be done, too, as this San Diego home 
attests. But all this is out here in the 
open-air land of Southern California. 
The problem would be more difficult in 
the east, where the scene of “Artistic 
Homes” is laid. These old houses, 
with their heavy white shutters and 
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windows and brick walls: 
around them, these colonial homes of 
eastern Pennsylvania, have their own 
peculiar charm. In them dwell, at 
times, well-to-do artists who have 
made their way in the world, but for 
the most part an aristocracy that is 
akin to the Walnut street first families 
of Philadelphia, and far apart from 
the big world where the questions of 
life are fought and thought and lived. 
(“Artistic Homes.” By Mabel Tuke 
Priestman. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


dormer 


Jack London’s Play, “Theft” 

Belasco has said that there are 
thirty-nine possible stage situations. 
Possibly, Jack Loncon has produced 
the fortieth. The question will be de- 
cided when. or if, his new play, “Theft,” 
is produced on the stage. The heroine, 
Margaret Chalmers, is the wife of Sen- 
ator Chalmers and the daughter of a 
magnate, who its one of the three or 
four bosses of the nation. Chalmers is 
a tool. and a highflyer in other ways 
than politics, so there is little sym- 
pathy between him and his wife. The 
scene is at the national capital, during 
a session of congress. <A radical in- 
surgent representative appears from 
Oregon, Howard Knox. He is sched- 
uled to make a great speech, exposing 
the magnate and his tools in congress. 
Such speeches have been made before, 
and with little effect. The cry of agi- 
tation and its echo in the “inspired” 
press have always been sufficient to 
quiet any congressional exposes. The 
magnate and his.tools have a program 
of ridicule arranged with which to 
break the force of Congressman Knox’s 
arguments. But suddenly it develops 
that Knox has proofs of gigantic 
frauds. Gerst (?) of New York has de- 
bauched the magnate’s stenographer 
and stolen many valuable secret pa- 
pers which he is forwarding for Knox 
to use in his great speech. 

There is consternation in the mag- 
nate’s camp. The papers must be se- 
cured from Knox. He is offered a for- 
tune and a lucrative government posi- 
tion to come over on the right side. He 
refuses. Then “other methods” must 
be employed. Thieves and assassins 
are hired to steal the papers from Knox 
at “any cost.” Margaret overhears part 
of this plot. She goes to Knox’s apart- 
ments to warn him, taking her two 
children and maid with her. There had 
been attraction between Margaret and 
Knox theretofore. She has the instincts 
and the sympathies of a daughter of 
the people, and is the neglected wife of 
a rake. So it befalls naturally that 
there is a love scene between her and 
Knox. the children and the maid being 
sent to wait in the auto. Knox gently 
repulses her advances. It wouid inter- 
fere with his great cause. Knox is the 
religious enthusiast, only his religion is 
economic and industrial instead of the- 
ological. Margaret is the feminine—the 
Margaret of ‘“Faust’—the woman of 
the human race. The love scene is brief 
and onesided, but while it transpires, 
one of the hidden assassins oversees 
and makes off with the papers. 

In the third act comes this new situ- 
ation, which perhaps the Belasco sched- 
ule will have to be enlarged to con- 
tain. Margaret is dismayed when she 
finds that through her the papers have 
been stolen and Knox ruined. She goes 
to the magnate, her father’s, room, and 
in an instant while his back is turned 
she siezes the papers and places them 
behind the picture of Lincoln on the 
wall. The papers are missed. Her 
father accuses Margaret. She denies 
possession of them. The magnate 
threatens, pleads and storms, but Mar- 
garet is firm. The thief who stole them 
from Knox (who happens to be a jour- 
nalist) is sent for. also her husband, her 
mother, sister, and the servants. The 
door is kept locked. No one is allowed 


to depart. The room is searched. The 
papers are not found. Margaret does 
not deny having taken them. She 


merely says she hasn’t them. The jour- 
nalist tells where he saw her the ‘night 
before. Her father orders her stripped 
and searched right there in the room. 
Three women servants overpower her. 
drag her behind a screen and make the 
search. Once in their struggles thé 
screen topples over. It is stood u 
again and the search completed. Bu 
of course the papers are not found. 
In the fourth act the papers are re- 
stored to Knox. just in time to save hi 
sreat speech. When he learns at wha 
cost they have been recovered to hin 
he refuses them and wants to throv 
up the whole game and go away wit 
Margaret. The rake husband is willin 
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Beckons to You in This 
Remarkable Book Sale 


Men who have for years owned wonderful libraries, and who are attracted to this sale, perhaps out of curiosity, have marveled at 
the saving opportunities that are presented, In most cases these men have filled in books that were missing in their libraries at 
these startling prices. One purchaser taking $167 worth of the sets. 

What better recommendation could we have? These books are obtainable at about one-third the ordinary subscription 
prices, and furthermore, the superb hand illuminated editions, with the large type features, and the new style art bindings, have 


never before been offered even at the Exorbitant subscription prices. Hlere’s a few of the features obtainable. 


Artistic Durable Bookmaking. Read the Following Facts Carefully 


New Style Art Bindings Water Color Illustrations 


Artistically painted by hand, obviously place 
the National Library Illuminated Editions 
De Luxe in a class by themselves. These 
pictures are not cheaply tinted, but actually 
painted by artists of talent and are of the 


The National Library exclusive large type An expert went abroad for the best binding 
standard set plant is the most extensive in | ideas and designs. The result is a sensible 
the world. Of this plant nearly 40,000 plate reform in National Library bindings. On 
pages are absolutely new, large type, the | all leather bindings durable buckram or silk 
present editicns being first impressions. For sides are used instead of the old-style, mar- 
large, clear type, fine paper and presswork, | bled paper sides. The goldleaf tooling on quality sold in art stores for framing. No 
the National Library Editions are superior | backs and sides is in perfect taste. No pa- other line of books ever offered such beauti- 
beyond comparison. per or leather labels. ful illustrations. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY EDITIONS ARE NOW SOLD IN OVER 100 CITIES 


From Bangor Me., to Seattle, Wash., from San Diego, Calif., to Jack- | The special prices will vary slightly according to distance from New 
sonville, poe leading ee ws “ice of oe, Ns ee ie ‘ York to cover transportation, but you will save about two-thirds off 
repar r you these superb new-style Nationa ibrar di- : es p io 
prepared to show jy p y y from list prices. There are no agents’ commissions nor middlemen’s 


tions and to supply your library at about one-third of subscription ‘ 
Orie Pply 4 profits and the books are obtainable in this city at THE BROADWAY. 


Large Type Feature 


pas Space here permits descriptions of only two of nearly fifty beautiful standard 
sets, published by National Library Co., and described in the catalogue. 
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The writings of Plato admittedly 
rank among the most popular as well 
as the greatest productions of the 


Shuman mind. The great Oxford 


scholar, Benjamin Jowett, devoted 
his life to the translation and explan- 
ation of Plato’s works, and his edition 
is the recognized standard. This new 
four-volume edition contains Plato’s 
masterpiece, The Republic, complete 
with Jowett’s complete analysis. the 
complete Trial and Death of Socra- 
tes, and a comprehensive select col- 
lection of The Dialogues as approved 


‘ by Jowett. The best set of Plato ever 


issued for the student or general read- 
er. The edition is handsomely illus- 


The life and achievements of Don 
Quixote by Cervantes. New Illumi- 
nated Edition De Luxe. First impres- 
sions from new, large type plates (two 
points larger than Plato type). Best 
translation by Motteau, with a life of 
Cervantes and the Author’s Preface. 


This magnificent edition of the cele- as 


brated Spanish classic is complete in 
four elegant volumes. Size 614 x9, 
and 144 inches thick. The text is su- 
perbly embellished with 36 Van Dyke 
Photogravures, on plate paper, of 
which the four frontispieces are wa- 
tercolors, painted by hand. The edi- 
tion is limited to 1,000 sets, numbered 
by hand, and the two styles of bind- 


Don Quixote 
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4 Ses Em | trated with four hand-painted water- | Ing are as follows: : 
> color frontispieces, and is limited to 1,000 numbered sets. Size of Buckram of a rich brown shade, gold tops, gold back title, silk 
volumes 6x8%4x1¥%. Insist on Jowett’s Trans. The Best Plato. head and foot bands, uncut edges. 
4 The new large type of this set is |2-point Scotch, about the} Subscription Price, $12.00--Our Price, $4.00 
- size of these two lines. Three-quarters leather, medium brown color, with very wide 
Buckram of a dignified dark green shade, with gold back stamp- leather corners, gold lines on sides and corners, harmonizing brown 
¥ ing and gold tops, silk head and foot bands, uncut edges. buckram sides, gold backs, from a design by Riviere, gold tops, silk 








Subscription Price, $12.00=-Our Price, $4.20 


Three-quarters leather, dark green with harmonizing buckram 
sides, wide leather corners, gold lines on sides and corners, gold backs, 
adapted from a design by Riviere, gold tops, silk head and foot bands, 
uncut edges, onyx Morris cover linings. 


Subscription Price, $2.00--Our Price, $6.75 
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head and foot bands, onyx Morris inside cover linings, uneut edges. 


Subscription Price $20.00=-Our Price, $6.75 


Don Quixote and Sancho Panza can never have less than a world 
of admirers and lovers. Where they pass, there will ever be laughter 
and sympathy—the first infallible, the other according to the capacity 


of the reader. 
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to let Knox take her. He will permit 
her to get a divorce, provided Knox 
will relinquish the papers. Knox wants 
to accept the olter. VJne lure of tne 
feminine has overcome his religious na- 
ture. But now Margaret is nrm, and 
the end of it is that religion triumpns, 
the sex instinct is overcome. ‘They re- 
nounce, and tne great speech is made. 
Very deftly has London nandled his 
play. In the first act there is a presen- 
tation of socialistic argument, but it 
falls naturaily in its piace, and is all 
an inevitable part of the play. The 
workmanship is good througnout, There 
is quite a touch of the Snavian dia- 
Jogue in the last scene between Knox, 
Margaret and her husband. ‘I'nat scene 
reminds one strongly of Shaw’s “How 
tie Lied to Her Husband.” 

“Theft” is one of the new plays in 
which ideas rise paramount to emo- 
tions, and whicn the religious prompt- 
ings (now given full sway in a creed- 
less dogma of humanity) overcome tne 
merely na tural (but no longer evil) in- 
stinects and emotions of sex. Such 
plays will be popular one day, perhaps 
sooner than we think. (“Uneft.”. By 
Jack London. The Macmillan Co.) 


“Shakespeare’s England” 


William Winter's pleasing collection 
of pen and camera pictures of England 
is not @ new book to tne many who are 
familiar with the writings of this al- 
ways delightful author and critic. But 
it comes now in a beautiful new dress 
of brand-new plates, printed with wide 
margins, on durable paper, and hand- 
somely covered. In 18/7 the studies 
which still form the major part of tne 
volume, were begun, on Mr. Winter’s 
first English visit. ‘Two years later 
these were published, under the title, 
“The Trip to England.” In 1883, “Eng- 
lish Rambles” appeared in print. Sev- 
eral editions of both these books were 
demanded, which led to their incorpor- 
ation finally in the one good-sized vol- 
ume that now asks the favor of dis- 
criminating book buyers. 

These sketches of old-time England 
are not at ali critical, but sympatnetic, 
as tne author himself says tney are in- 
tended to be; and they are pleasing be- 
yond all similar work, if such there be, 
indeed, which is doubtful, for there is 
a personal touch in the drawings that 
give them an enviable distinction 
among books of travel. To tnose who 
know their England first hand, these 
pictures will have a double cnarin, 
serving to awaken memories of scenes 
and incidents that one is too prone to 
forget in the rush and moil of daily 
life. To those whose knowledge oi 
Shakespeare’s land must be derived 
from books, here is the one book thai 
must not be missed. It is not historical, 
nor statistical, nor analytical, nor 
pedagogic, nor discursive—nor any- 
thing tiresome or specially calculatea 
to stimulate brain cell growth. ‘Tnere 
are the encyclopedia and the history 
books if you want data and knowledge 
arranged in sequence. These pictures 
are lovable for their breadth of focus. 
tor the feeling and the color tnat are in 
them, for the spirit of poetry that runs 
subtly between the lines, and for the 
unobtrusive grace of rnetoric with 
which they are limned, 

This is not to say, however, that one 
would not gain much historical infor- 
mation from a study of the pages of 
this book. ‘The reverse is the case. 
When you go to England again, or for 
the first time, take this volume of Will- 
iam Winter’s with you. If you do, you 
can dispense with a guide, or at least 
with his megaphonic and stereotyped 
descriptive “lectures.” There is scarce- 
ly a memorable historical spot in Eng- 
land—of Shakespeare’s time and later 
—omitted from these altogether de- 
lightful pages. And many of his pic- 
tures are of buildings now supplanted 
by modern structures and of scene: 
whose outlines have been obliterated in 
the rush of the last two decades. The 
old house in which Byron was born, on 
Cavendish square, has recently gone to 
make place for a huge shop, but it was 
still there and with many relics in it, 
when the author made his first pil- 
grimage. A brewery occupies the site 
of the Globe Theater, in which Shakes- 
peare’s plays were staged—and thus 
Funs the tale of changes. 

Where Coleridge passed the last 
years of his life with Dr. Gilman, who 
promised, but failed, alas, to cure him 
of the opium habit, William Winter 
walked and felt and afterward wrote, 
briefly but touchingly. At Milton’s 
tomb he stood, at Gray’s in Stoke- 
Pogis churchyard, and at many another 
shrine beneath which lies a handful of 


dust that once clothed a bright soul, 
lived and suffered and left his impress 
on his own and future centuries. Ah, 
it is a book of dear memories, written 
by one who could place himself in 
touch with past sorrows and glories 
and gifted to express what all may feel 
but few depict. Fragments of Mr. 
Winter’s poetry are in this book. It is 
a book that you want in your library. 
Every page invites. (“Shakespeare’s 
England.” By William Winter. Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) 





“Platters and Pipkins” 


Mary H. Krout has grown pleasingly 
discursive over so homely and common- 
place articles of culinary art as “Plat- 
ters and Pipkins’—which does not 
mean that she talks about the kitchen 
and things appertaining thereto ex- 


clusively, in fact, she says very little | 


about them. Nor does she seek to in- 
form the good housewife how to cook 


or sew or brew, save by generalities, | 


and these suggestive remarks are sea- 
soned with gentle and whimsical humor. 
Perhaps her comments may seem a bit 
old-fashioned in places. There is the 
back porch—not of a city apartment, 
oh, no; but such as we knew in the vil- 
lage “back east.’ 
ment of the back porch, the telephone 
cannot be heard; you cannot be called 
up while absorbed in some intricate bit 
of sewing, or a book which must be 
finished that day, to be asked if that is 


the police station or Smith’s foundry.” | 
But there is also a modern ring by | 


times that indicates more than a mere 
speaking acquaintance with vacuum 
cleaners, maids, conventionalized at- 
tics, called amusement rooms and other 
down-to-date conveniences. Besides, 


there are thoughts inspired by the hail | 
and its many traditions and varied lan- | 


guage; the inspiration of the dining 
room, the library, the drawing room, or 


in cOmmon parlance, the parlor with- | 


out the “wn’’—upstairs, downstairs and 
in milady’s chamber. Not quite so se- 
rious as the “Country Contributor,” of 
whose meditations this book reminds 
one, this a restful diversion from the 
very things it discusses, and is a joy 
in artistic bookmaking in the dainty 
20imbination of blue and white. (‘‘Plat- 
ters and Pipkins.” By Mary H. Krout. 
A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


“The Gold Brick” 
great God!” 





“Well, 


was the president of a street 
Chicago; 


Burns 
car company, in 
above remark is addressed to Neil 
Kittrell, cartoonist for the Morning 
Telegraph (at $19,000 per), 
flat refusal, tnree days before election, 
ionger to stultify his art for money by 
continuing ruthlessly to tear down the 
tnaracter of a decent man and a friend 
wno is making a run for the mayoralty 
with the opposition. Burns is connect~ 
ad with the paper in that mysteriously 
subtile way that corporation men have 
becn Known not infrequently to exer- 
cixe, and when Kittrell, the 


it a good round figure to carry along 


the picture campaign on the first page | 


aristocratic and conservative 
Ssnect opposing the Post’s cgndidate, 
Clayton, naturally the caricaturist is 
expe:ted to adopt the policy of his new 
cHip Overs, 
or personal feelings 
Hihics are not presumed in hirelings. 
Eut Kittrell sickens of hypocrisy, and 
is }o .r enough and quixotic enough to 
defy the powers that be, even though 
ney are street car magnates and po- 
litical bosses. 

Prand Whitlock, Toledo’s vigorous 
mayor, has handed the public a “Gold 
Bmick™ that is not a “geld brickjuasin 
his latest book which takes its title 
from this initial tale. They are all po- 
litical stories, of graft and greed and 
other things, and the most of them 
center around Chicago and Springfield, 
Ill, with the same names appearing 
time and again. In ‘‘'The Has-Beens,” 
a plot against the honor and honesty 
of a young legislator is nipped by a 
timely story from the lips of a former 
member, long down and out of the 
game. George Baidwin, the dapper, 
wily lobbyist, does not count on the in- 
fluence of a seedy old man in the defeat 
of the stret car bill. Father Daugherty 
cleverly handles the graft money left 
by Alderman Jimmy Tiernan for his 
Annie, to the discomfiture of McQuirk, 
Bretzenger and the gang. “Henderson 
of Green” goes back to his people “an 
honest man,” despite Baldwin’s golden 
arguments. But lightest and brightest 
of all is the story of how the love and 


of the 


“In the leafy retire- | 


yelled Burns, 
“what have we got here; a gold brick?” | 


and the 


upon his | 


rising | 
young artist with the Post, is secured | 


without regard to methods | 
in the matter. | 
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“I congratulate you upon your beautiful cata- 
logue which in itself is worthy of a binding. | 
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MI new general catalogue is now ready. Its 


special literary value has given this list a 
unique position in the world of bookmaking for | 
A beautifully proportioned octavo, 


Sent without charge to all who are 
interested in choice editions at moderate prices 
The selling agents for these editions in Los An- 


543 South Broadway. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine 








Southern California Agents 


FOWLER BROS. 
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admiration of little page, Jamie, for a 
strong, courageous lawmaker saved 
the passage of franchise bill 578, and a 
small boy served the interests of the 
people of Chicago and of Illinois so 
wonderfully without knowing it. Off- 
setting the pathos of “The Colonel's 
Last Campaign” is the delicious humor 
of “Macochee’s First Campaign Fund.” 
There are touches of a fine feeling of 
honor and consideration in “A Secret 
_of State” and “The Pardon of Thomas 
| Whalen,” with a tang of bitterness and 
irony in the realism of “Reform in the 
First.” The passing of the political 
power of “Malachi Nolan” is an artful 
mixture of all things most human— 
| laughter, tears, sentimentality, brutal- 
| ity, charity, greed, idealism and real- 
| ism. 

| With the one possible exception of 





| “That Boy,’ unfortunately placed con- 
spicuously at the close of the book, 
the tales are of uniform interest and 
| Virility, and are handled with con- 
summate skill. Mr. Whitiock’s experi- 
ence as a reporter has quickened his 
perception of incidents of human inter- 
est and lent his pen greater power, to 
which have been added the calculative 
training of court practice and the fur- 
ther test of the hot political fight. A 
man of strong individuality, he endeav- 
ors to make his ideals more than mere 
shadows, and speaks to the hearts of 


the people. (“The Gold Brick.” By 
Brand Whitlock. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 





“Zodiac Birthday Book’ 


Fascinating, as is all mystery that 
touches human life, astrology since 
earliest times has had its devotees. No 
one can deny the coincidences in hu- 
man life and astronomy. Beatrice Bax- 
ter Ruyl has compiled a unique “Zo- 
diac Birthday Book,” outlining largely 
the predominating characteristics of 
those coming under the influence of the 
Zodiac signs. The personal traits as 
regards disposition, intellectaul capa- 
city and spiritual aims are most en- 
tertainingly worked out and no end of 
fun can be had by casting a horoscope 


printed in red and black, 80 pages, in old rose 








543 South Broadway, Los Angeles 








in this fashion for one’s friends. There 
is also good advice regarding choosing 
a life partner and might enable one to 
avoid matrimonial snags. If those in 
danger ever took advice! The volume 
is made in birthday book form, with red 
margin decorations. It would make a 
record of interest as life developed the 
inscribers, to see how nearly they ap- 
proach their fate, written in the stars 
(“The Zodiac Birthday Book.” By Be- 
atrice Ruyl. The Baker & Taylor Co.) 


“Historical Life Stories” 

George P, Upton, whose scholarly 
pen produced “Musical Memories,” 
“Standard Operas” and other works of 
liké high artistic character, and trans- 
lated into English among other master- 
Dleces, “‘Memories” and “Immensee,” 
has extended his audience to include 
the younger folk. From the German 
of Ferdinand Schmidt he has translat- 
ed a brief account of the Stirring events 
of the romantic and idealized career of 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
about whom a halo of marvelous sto- 
ries floats like unto the memories of the 
deeds of Alfred the Great. From the 
less attractive, gory pages of war and 
bloodshed of Prince Eugene of savoy-~- 
Carignan, by L. Wurdig, he preserves 
the adventurous life story of “the little 
abbe,” whom Louis the Fourteenth of 
France scorned to his sreat sorrow and 
loss, The meteoric and wonderful as- 
cent of Eugenie, the ambitious and fas- 
cinating daughter of a Scotch wine 
merchant in Spain, to the Zenith “at 
wealth and power as the empress of the 
French and wife of Napoleon the 
Third, as told by Erich Holm, is one 
of the most adventurous, romantie and 
extraordinary of the series of twenty- 
eight translated by Mr. Upton. While 
in the brief, troubled and brilliant sov- 
erelgnty of Queen Maria Sophia of Na- 
ples, of Carl Kuchler, is a more modern 
royal drama, such as the world has 
seen enacted with slight variations in 
the restless decadent kingdoms of 


Europe within the memories of even 
Garibaldi is the 
record. The ex- 
is “a forgotten heroine,” 


the boys and girls. 
striking figure of this 
iled queen 


- 
* 
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A.C. McCLURG & CO’S 


Fall 


Announcements 


Descriptions of the Largest and Most Attractive List Ever Published by A. C. McClurg & Co. 





Fiction 
Third Edition. 
By RANDALL PARRISH, author of 
“My Lady of the South.’ 
KEITH OF THE BORDER: A Tale of the Plains. 


With four illustrations in full color, and a full- 
eolor wrap, by W. Herbert Dunton. $1.35 net. 


By EDITH OGDEN HARRISON. author of 
“Prince Silverwings,” etc. 

PRINCESS SAYRANE: A Romance of the Days 
of Prester John. With four illustrations in full 
color, and a full-color wrap. by Harold Betts, and 
other decorations in color. $1.35 net. 


By DANE COOLIDGE. 
HIDDEN WATER. With four illustrations in full 
color, and a color wrap, by Maynard Dixon. $1.55 
net. - 


Second Edition. 

By MARGARET HILL McCARTER, author of 
“The Cottonwood's Story,” “Cuddy’s Baby,” etc. 
THE PRICE OF THE PRAIRIE: A Story of Kan- 
sas. With five illustrations in color, and a full- 

eoqlor wrap. by J. N. Marchand. $1.35 net. 


Ry EDGAR BEECHER BRONSON, author of 
“In Closed Territory,” etc. 
THE RED-BLOODED. With illustrations by Dix 
on. Price, Benda and others. $1.50. 


By ROBERT FULKERSON HOFFMAN. 
MARK ENDERBY: Engineer. Illustrated in color. 
and with full-color wrap, by William Harnden 
Foster. $1.50. 


By ROBERT AMES BENNET, author of 
“Por the White Christ,” etc. 
THE SHOGUN’S DAUGHTER... With five illus- 
trations in full color, and a full-color wrap, by \ 
D. Goldbeck. $1.35 net. 


Second Edition. 
By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE. 
THE GIRL WHO LIVED IN THE WOODS. Wit. 
four illustrations in color. and a full-color wrap. 
by the Kinneys. $1.50. 


By CHARLES EDMONDS WALK, author of 
“rhe veliow Cirele,’ etc. 
THE PATERNOSTER RUBY. With five illustra- 
tions in full color, and a full-color wrap, by J. \ 
MeFall. $1.35 net. 


By KATE and VIRGIL D. BOYLES, authors of 
“The Homesteaders,” etc. 
THE SPIRIT TRAIL. With four illustrations in 
full color, and color wrap, by Maynard Dixon. 
$1.50. 


By JANET AYER FAIRBANK. 


IN TOWN, and Other Conversations. With illustra- 
tions by Rebecca Kruttschnitt. 12mo. Boards. 


$1.25 net. 


For Younger Readers 


By BYRON A DUNN, author of 
“The Young Kentuckians Series.” 
WITH LYON IN MISSOURI. With eight illustra- 
tions by H. S. De Lay. $1.25. 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON, author of 
“The Conquest of the Missouri,” etc. 
WITH SULLY INTO THE SIOUX LAND. 


trated by John W. Norton. $1.50. 
Translated by GEORGE P. UPTON. 


LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. New Vol- 
umes: Prince Eugene, the Noble Knight; Charle- 
magne; Eugenie, Empress of the French; Queen 
Maria Sophia of Naples, a Forgotten Heroine. 


By SARAH PRATT CARR, author of 
“Billy Tomorrow,” etc. 


BILLY TOMORROW IN CAMP. With eight illus- 
trations by H. S. De Lay. $1.25. 


For Sale at All Bookstores 
Or of the Publishers 


Illus- 





By RANDALL PARRISH, author of 
“When Wilderness Was King,” etc. 


DON MacGRATH: A Tale of the River. Wlustrated 
by John W. Norton. $1ag: 


By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER, author of 
“The Widow O'Callaghan’s Boys,” etc. 

THE ROUT OF THE FOREIGNER. With ten i!- 
lustrations by Fanny M. Chambers. $1.50. 


By ANNE ARCHBOLD MILLER. 


| THE LITTLE OLD OUTLAWS: A Book of Chil- 


i 


: 
| 





Hand-lettered and decorated by 
and illustrated from photographs. 


dren’s Verses. 
H. G. Reed. 
75 cents net. 


Of General Interest 


REMINISCENCES OF A RANCHMAN. New Re- 
vised edition, with new matter. Profusely illus- 
trated by Dixon, Wyeth, Dunston, ete. Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 


Second Edition. 
By HERBERT N. CASSON, author of 
“Cyrus Hall McCormick,” etc. © 


THE HISTORY OF THE TELEPHONE. Protuse- 
lv illustrated. $1.50 net. 


By GEORGE CLINCH. 


ENGLISH COSTUME. Profusely illustrated. Large 
Sva. $2.50 net. 


By MRS. S. C. HALL. 


TALES OF IRISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. Lllus- 
trated in color by Erskine Nicol. Large &vo. 
$1.75 net. 


By DR. JOSEPH L. HANCOCK. 


NATURE SKETCHES IN TEMPERATE AMER- 
ICA, With over 2C9 illustrations from original 
drawings and photogre) he, 
Svo. $2.75 net. 


By A. L. HAYDON. 


THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS: A Record of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police of Canada. Fully 
illustrated. Large 8vo. $2.75 net. 


By MRS. HENRY JENNER. 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. Small, 16mo. 
OUR LADY IN ART. Each, $1.00 net. 


Selected by KATHARINE B. JUDSON, author of 
“Montana: The Land of Shining Mountains.” 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE PACIFIC 


NORTHWEST, especially of Washington and 
Oregon. With fifty full-page illustrations. Small 
quarto. $1.50 net. 


Second Edition. 
By EDNA LYMAN. 


STORY TELLING: What to Tell and How to Tell 
It. Smali 16mo. 75 cents net. 


By ROBERT LYND. 


HOME LIiFE IN IRELAND. § Itlustrated 
Svo. $2.50 net. 


Large 


By JAMES COOKE MILLS. 


OUR INLAND SEAS. Profusely illustrated. Crown 





| 
| 





8vo. $1.75 net. 
By MISS M. E. MITFORD. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LIFE AND CHARAC- 
TER. Illustrated in color. Large 8vo. $1.75 net. 


By ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL, author of 
“*\ Short History of Mexico,” ‘From Empire to Re- 
public,” 
and A. PHILIP McMAHON. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MIGUEL HIDALGO 
Y COSTILLA. With frontispiece portrait. 12mo, 
$1.00 net. 





ide elain Color. Crown, | 
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For Younger Readers-- Continued) Of General Interest-- Continued 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, author of 
‘““A History of Egypt,” etc. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Illustrated. Small 4te. $1.75 net. 


By MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN, author of 
“Art and Economy in Home Decoration,’ ete. 


HANDICRAFTS IN THE HOME. Profusely illus- 
trated. Large 8vo. $2.00 net. 


ARTISTIC HOMES. Profusely illustrated. 
8vo. $2.00 net. 


Large 


By WALLACE and VIOLA RICE (Coinpilers) 


THE HUMBLER POETS. Second Series. A col- 
lection of Newspaper and Periodical Verse, 1885 
to 1910. S8vo. $1.50 net. 


By GEORGE P. UPTON, author of 
“The Standard Operas,” “Musical Memories,” etc. 


STANDARD MUSICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Uniform 
with “The Standard Operas,” ete. Fully illus- 
trated. t2mo. $1.75. 


By CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS (Clara Doria). 


MY VOICE AND 1: Or, The Relation of the Singer 
to the Song. With portrait. 1L2mo. $1.50 net. 


By MARY F. NIXON-ROULET, author of 
“With a Pessimist in Spain.” 


THE SPANIARD AT HOME. Beautifully illus- 
trated from paintings and from photographs. 
Large 8vo. $1.75 net. 


By DR. WILLIAM 8. SADLER, author of 
“The Science of Living,” etc. 


THE CAUSE AND THE CURE OF COLDS. 
trated. 8vo. $1.00 net. 


By EDWARD B. WARMAN. 
THE PSYCHIC SCIENCE SERIES. 


Illus 


Uniform in 


style. 16mo. Boards. Boxed, Each, 50 cents net. 
New Volumes: Volume V., Suggestion; Volume 
VL, Spiritism; Volume VII, Clairvoyance, etc.; 


Volume VIII, Hindu Philosophy in a Nutshell. 
By KENNETH H. WAYNE. 


BUILDING YOUR BOY. 16mo. 50cents net. 
Chnsétmas Novelties, Booklets, 
Etc. 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON, author of 
“The Conquest of the Missouri,” ete. 


FRONTIER BALLADS. Cover, end-paper design, 
and illustrations, by Maynard Dixon. Novelty 
binding. $1.00 net. 


By MARY H. KROUT. 


PLATTERS AND PIPKINS. Daintily printed and 
bound in the style of “The Up-to-Date Sandwich 
Book.” 75 cents net. 


By WILL LILLIBRIDGE, author of 
“Ror the White Christ,” etc. 


QUERCUS ALBA: The Veteran of the Ozarks 
With dainty illustrations and decorations. 16mo. 
50 cents net. 


By GRACE BROWNE STRAND (Editor). 
FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
LOVE, FRIENDSHIP, AND GOOD CHEER. Pret- 


tily printed and daintily bound with “cameo” 
design. Each, 50 cents net. 


By THOMAS G. THRUM, author of 
“Hawaiian Folk Tales.” 

STORIES OF THE MENEHUNES. 
FE. J. Arting. Decorated. Boards, 


lliustrated by 
50 cents net. 


By HERSCHEL WILLIAMS. author of 
“My Chums in Caricature.” 


MAKING FACES. MY ADVICE BOOK. 
Each, 50 cents nei. 


By JOHN T. McCUTCHEON, Cartoonist, 
“Chicago Tribune.” 


“T. RY BY McCUTCHEON. 75 cents net. 





Chicago, New York 


and San Francisco 
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because her story to a rusning, prac- 
tical age is becoming a common one. 
Manuel of Portugal is the latest ver- 
sion. his Gaby Deslys being matched 
by Lola Montez of the Bavarian king, 
Ludwig. of the house of Wittelsbach, 
whence sprung the vivacious Maria 
Sophia. These are beautiful little vol- 
umes, full of romantic interest with 
which to instill greater desire for 
knowledge, fire high ambitions and 
preserve in miniature the pictures of 
greatest interest and value from the 
picturesque royal gallery of Europe. 
(“The Life Stories for the Young Peo- 
ple:” Charlemagne,” of Ferdinand 
Schmidt; “Prince Eugene,” of L. Wur- 
dig; “Eugenie, Empress of the French,” 
of Erich Holm; “Queen Maria Sophia 
of Naples,” of Carl Kuchler. Trans- 
lated by George P. Upton. A. C. Mc- 
Clurge & Co.) 


Ten Years in Cuba 
“Cuba Libre” is a farce, says Irene 





A. Wright in her new book “Cuba.” 
From 75 to 95 per cent of the entire 
beautiful island estimates vary—is 


hela by foreigners. Cubans are but 
tenants on their own soil. Hurope and 
America drain the island of all its prod- 
ucts, but enough to supply bare neces- 
sities to the people as surely today as 
under the Spanish regime. A paper 
constitution and a president instead of 
a resident governor cannot break the 
flow of the island’s wealth to foreign 
lands. Some of these foreign owners, 
it appears, reside permanently on the 
island, but that doesn’t seem to help 
matters any, the author admits. In- 
deed, if all of the foreign owners of 
Cuba took up their residence at Ha- 
vana or in the suburbs, it is difficult to 
see how that would help. The rich 
products of the island would still be 
sold abroad and the payment therefor 
would still not be returned to the pro- 
ducers. It could not be returned under 
the allodial system of land tenure. 
Fully 95 per cent of the land of Cuba is 
owned by non-producers, by those 
whose function in the island’s economy 
is merely to take the returns, catch the 
stream of wealth constantly pouring in 
and out of the marvelously rich and 
fruitfu} little nation. All the land of 
Cuba is owned and fenced in and has 
been for several centurtes. Tnere are 
nv homesteads to be nad. Nowhere on 
the island can the native toiler or 
tramp walk or stand or rest without 
paying toll. Of course, it is particularly 
aggravating when the recipient, 90 per 
cent of the time, is a foreigner. Yet the 
general result would be but little dif- 
ferent if all iandlords lived on the is- 
land, as they do for instance in Eng- 
land and in the big cities of the United 
States. 

Naively. writes the author, “Foreign- 
ers, and such Cubans as own real prop- 
erty, pay an annual tax on it, when im- 
proved”’—which is to say, of course, 
that only such land owners-as have put 
up buildings on their land, are taxed to 
pay the expenses of the government. 
Of course, this tax on improvements is 
not sufficient, so an “industrial tax is 
levied upon business of all sorts,” and 
this business tax, “because they are the 
storekeepers of the island, falls, like the 
tax on improved property, on foreign- 
ers.”” Still, the revenues of the island 
are insufficient to support the great 
army of Cuban patriot officeholders, 
and so an import duty is imposed, and 
this, too, says the author, since foreign- 
ers are doing the business in which the 
imported commodities are used, is paid 
by the foreigner. In fact, all the taxes 
of the entire island are “paid by the 
foreigner.” Here, surely, is an ideal 
condition—according to republican tar- 
iff doctrine that tne “foreigner pays the 
tax.” And yet the native Cubans, save 
the “patriot officeholders,” are usually 
on the verge of starvation. Here in- 
deed, is the industrial situation of tne 
world, epitomized in a—pearl. 

Is it not a patent fact that every 
penny of the taxes of Cuba are paid 
by the consumers of Cuba? These taxes 
are heavy and onerous, for the patriot 
officeholders are numerous and the 
“crib” at Havana has many little and 
big grafts to support, declares the au- 
thor. A tax is an added price to the 
consumer. That is axiomatic and can- 
net be disproved. Even high tariff pol- 
iticians in the United States have 
ceased to deny it. And now besides 
these taxes which the consumers of 
Cuba have to pay for the upkeep of 
their extravagant little opera bouffe 
government, the producers of the is- 
land, a class equaling 90 per cent of the 
native population, are also taxed to 
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pay interest on perhaps a billion dollars 
of watered sugar trust and tobacco 
trust securities. These producers are 
also taxed to pay for thousands of serv- 
ants and automobiles and Worth gowns 
and diamonds and swell dinners and 


fast yachts at Newport, New York, 
Paris, London and Berlin. Can it be 
gainsaid? There are perhaps 10,000 


very wealthy peopie in the worid, whose 
wealth comes from the island of Cuba. 
“Cuba Libre,” indeed, is a farce, though 
the author of this book doesn’t seem 
to grasp in any large way the essential : 
element of that which she recognizes as | 
farcical. She is wont to blame the ex- 
travagances of the local government, 


the owner of the land is the owner of 
whatever exists upon the land. She 
doesn’t see that if each Cuban citizen 
owned land, or owned an equal share in 
all the land—just the land, not its prod- 
uce—he could not be taxed to support 
10,000 foreign (or native) families in 
He could keep his produce 
for himself or trade 1t on such terms 
as he chose. She doesn’t see that the 
only possible tax which could be im- 
posed on the foreigner is a tax on the 
unimproved land values of the island, 
or that the foreigner should be encour- 
aged to put up buildings by not taxing 
them. 

Although industrial questions and 
conditions occupy a large part of this 
book, there is much delightful de- 
scriptive matter in it. Cuba is the home 
of the author. She loves the island, its 
climate, its perfumed balmy airs, its 
wonderful vegetation, and even its peo- 
ple, and all of these she has described 
most entertainingly. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. (‘‘Cuba.” By Irene 
A. Wright. The Macmillan Co.) 


idleness. 


“Nelly’s Silver Mine” 


southern California has a personal 
interest in the writings of Helen Hunt 


Jackson {H. H.), because the scene of | 
that classic. “Ramona,” was laid in 


these parts. Lest the children of to- 


day should not have an opportunity of 
Little, 
have published an at- 


reading her wholesome stories. 
Prawn &e Go. 


and she misses entirely the point a 
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Thane Heaven for Locke!” 


A Christmas Mystery 


The Story of Three Wise Men 


BY W. J. LOCKE 


Special Gift Book Edition. Illustrated by 

Blendon Campbell. Ornamental Cover. Green 
and Gold. Tinted Decorative Border, 

Cloth. 12mo. 75 cents net. Postage 10 cents. 

Leather, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 

**A tale of more than usual attractiveness. 
An achievement even for Mr. Locke.’’—New 
York Times. 

“‘The most powerful Christmas story vet 
written. Deserves a place beside the ‘Christ-- 
mas Carol’ by Dickens and ‘The Story of the 
Other Wise Man’ by Van Dyke.’’—A State 
Commissioner of Education. 

‘Thank Heaven for Locke! He is cne of 
the blithest spirits in modern fiction,’’~-New 
York Globe, 


LOCKE’S COMPLETE WORKS 


The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne 
The Beloved Vagabond 
The White Dove 
The Usurper 


Septimus 


Idols 


Demagogue and Lady Phayre 


At the Gate of Samaria 
A Study in Shadows 
Simon the Jester 


Where Love Is 


Derelicts 


12 Volumes, Uniform in Box. Cloth. $18 per Set. Express prepaid. Half 


$50 net. 


Morocco. 


Sold Separately. 


Cloth. 12mo, each. 


$1.50 








John Lane Company ,3i537i75 


The International 
Studie, Send for 


New York 





the fever for silver mining, the brother 
and sister gather up all kinds of rocks, 
thinking they “contain ore. Finally, 


| Nelly discovers a mine, and they be- 


lieve their hard times are past, but dis- 
appointment is their lot when they dis- 
cover there is not silver enough to pay 
to work it. However, Nelly has such a 
mine of love in her heart that is worth 
much more. Mrs. Jackson gives many 





Frontispiece, Louise Chandier Moulton. 


Krom “Louise Chandler Moulton: Poet and Friend.’ ] 


tractive new edition. “Nelly’s Silver 
Mine,” in her best vein, starts in New 
England, where Nelly and Rob’s father 
is a minister, and they move to Colo- 
rado on account of Mr. March’s health. 
Nelly and Rob are twins, and the story 
intimately concerns the entire family. 
The account of the journey west, and 
the people, agreeable and disagreeable, 
form diverting ineidents. Their farm 
life in Colorado, with the crops and 
failures, grasshoppers and hail, was 
like that of many families that moved 
out to the frontier. That part of the 
narrative where Nelly and Rob carry 
butter, eggs and trout to the mining 
town to sell and help supply the fam- 
ily larder, has a pathetic as well as a 
familiar ring to many. Imbued with | 





[Little, Brown & Co. 





conversations between Nelly and Rob, 
without being a bit prosy, and it is not 
necessary to space out the lines to 
make a good substantial book of 330 
pages, gilt top, deckle-edged, and illus- 
strated in color by Harriet Roosevelt 
Richards. (“Nelly’s Silver Mine.” By 
Helen Hunt Jackson. Little, Brown & 
Cpr) 


“The Golden Heart’ 

“All the world loves a lover,” all the 
world, too, likes to read about him. 
About the sweet, mysterious madness 
that seizes him when the certain pair 
of blue eyes, or brown eyes falls upon 
him. “The Golden Heart,” by Ralph 
Harry Barbour, is just this kind of a 
story. No villain, or villainess. no 





| clawing,” 








rough course for love to travel, but a 
straight-away story of the winning of 
a heart. It is full of youth and charm 
and does not tax one’s credulity. (“The 
Golden Heart.” By Ralph Henry Bar- 


bour. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
“Book of Friendship” 
Samuel McCord Crothers has com- 


piled a number of quotations from fam- 
ous authors, on friendship, and has 
written a sympathetic and interesting 
introduction thereto; Wladyslaw T. 
Benda has drawn many pictures and 
decorative effects fitting these quota- 
tions, and the whole have been com- 
pacted into a neat volume by the Mac- 
millan Company. There is wide range 
to the character of these quotations, the 
scope of which the compiler has well 
outlined in his intelligent introduction. 


| From the Emersonian ideal of platonic 
| friendship, 


wherein the friends dwell 
apart and perhaps never see each other, 


| so finely expressed in Emerson’s terse 


sentence, “Leave this touching ana 
a friendship of the _ soul 
wherein the ideal is not pulled down 
out of the clouds to be felt and touched 
and weighed and squeezed and dis- 
sipated—from such a lofty vision of 
friendship to the primitive and natural 
and still beautiful friendship of Huck- 
leberry Finn and Negro Jim, who slept 
in each other’s arms as they floated 
down the Mississippi on a raft, by 
numerous steps and degrees, these quo- 
tations give expression to the whole 
human concept of friendship. 

One’s ideal of friendship must vary 
as individuals vary. Is it not wrong 
for those who touch hands in their 
friendly intercourse and see much of 
each other to deride or deny the other 
concepts of friendship? Surely, there 


_ should be as many kinds of friendship 
. aS there are kinds of individuals. There 


of 
Hor -in- 


are many incidents and factors 
friendship worth considering. 


stance, the friendship that leads peo- 


ple to lean on one another—nature 
naturally rebels at that and pulls away 
the friend by death or enstrangement 
just as the friend has become a prop 
and necessity. Self reliance is the 
thing that nature would seem to place 
the highest premium upon, and to in- 
sist on most. This thought is indicated 
in the quotation from Tom Brown’s 
schooldays. Tom learns of the death 
of his old Rugby master, and, says the 
author: “I believe it was good for him 
and for many others in like case: who 
had to learn by that loss that the soul 
of man cannot stand or lean upon any 
human prop.” 

As intelligence increases man comes 
to eliminate the word “human” from 
the equation, so that the quotation 
would read simply, ‘‘The soul of man 
cannot stand or lean upon any prop.” 
Then it is that life begins to assume 
definite proportions and one knows 
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where to find that which cannot fail. | 


Turning in for strength instead of out, 
some at least is found, and of a perma- 
nent nature that grows stronger in- 
stead of weaker the more one leans 
upon it. (“The Book of Friendship.” 
By Samuel M. Crothers. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York.) 


Selections From Herbert Spencer 
That most delightful and artistic of 


all the two or three modern makers of | 


genuine craftie books, Thomas B. Mo- 
sher, has sent out another volume on 
Van Gelder handmade paper, set from 
type, “750 copies printed and the type 
distributed.” Mr. Mosher’s 


ed books are printed from type. If the 


fly-leaf says that 750, or 70 or 10 books | 


handmade | 
paper is made by hand. His type-print- | 


| 





were printed, that is exactly the nun- |; 


ber that was struck off. There are a 
few people still doing business who 
mean what they say and use printed 
words to express facts. Mr. Mosher 
is one of them. This particular book 


beautiful is a compilation of selections | 


from Herbert Spencer, the selection be- 
ing done by Clara Sherwood Stevens. 
It makes a handy volume for a thought- 
ful person to pick up at odd moments. 
The selections are knowingly, intelli- 
gently made, and in such sequential 
order th:t one may gain a fair glimpse 
of the Spencerian philosophy (con- 
tained in eighteen volumes) by reading 
these hundred and odd pages. (“Pass- 
ages From Herbert Spencer.” Thomas 
R. Mosher.) 


Essays on Anatole France 


Of his origin Anatole France writes: 
“J was brought up on this quai amongst 
books, by humble, simple people, whom 
I alone remember. When I am no more 
it will be as if they had never existed.” 
A big man of such origin has room in 
him for growth. Barly in life he gets 
the habit of expansion and the habit 
becomes fixed, which is better than for 
the ideas to become fixed. At a cer- 
tain age men become set in their ways: 
either they cease to grow mentally, or 
growth becomes their fixed habit. To 
the latter class belongs Anatole France, 
the first volume of whose essays and 
criticisms chiefly written for the Paris 
Temps, is now issued by the Bodley 
Head Press, under the title “On Life 
and Letters.” This “most adorable 
Jew,” this most charmingly naive of 
«ull modern writers, this more lovable 
latter-day Voltaire, with his graceful 
wit, his profound and sympathetic 
ironies, his terrible, but always sub- 
dued iconoclasms; with his deep rev- 
erence for man and his lack of rever- 
ence for everything else; this consum- 
mate artist, whose historical novel 
“Thais,” stood all tests beside the best 
work of such living rivals as Pierre 
Louys, Prosper Costanier and Eugene 
Morand, and which holds even honors 
with Flaubert’s “Salammbo,” was the 
son of a secondhand bookshop clerk, 
and first opened his eyes among the 
quays of Paris. As for servants and 
estates, he is still poor, not even boast- 
ing a famous or considerable library, 
but in the last ten years the whole 
world has formed the habit of reading 
his books, the French Academy has 
elected him an Immortal, and now, at 
the age of sixty-six, he is a power in 
the modern social democratic move- 
ment. 

George Brandes gives a graphic pic- 
ture of France as a speaker before a 
great socialistic meeting in the Troca- 
dero. There were three speakers that 
night, he says—Francis de Presseuse, 
Jean Jaures, and Anatole France, “the 
most strictly upright politician, the 
most eloquent orator, and the greatest 
writer of the France of today.” When 
it came his turn, France did not really 
speak. but read, as he always does, 
“perhaps because as writer he has too 
imuch tenderness for each sentence he 
has composed to deliver it up to the 
chance of the moment. His style, which 
does not permit of a word being omit- 
ted or transposed, is ironical; but the 
irony every here and there gives way 
to earnestness, which is the more ef- 
fective from its rarity.” Brandes’ epi- 
tome of France is a literary jewe) of 
rare virtue. Analytically it is keen, 
too, and appreciative. Beneath his 
world of irony Brandes finds “a fund 





of sadness, gentleness and compassion. | 


But there is one transcendent quality 
in Anatole France’s 
more strongly in evidence in this vol- 
ume “On Life and Letters” than else- 
where—that the great Danish critic has 
insufficiently attested. This is -the 
quality of catholicity. in which all other 


work—perhaps | 
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qualities are embraced and the lacking 
of which stunts and limits all other 
graces. France is not only tolerant of 
those who substantially agree with 
him. He is even tolerant toward those 
who differ seriously and fundamen- 
tally with him. 

Not to antiquated systems, creeds, 
and dogmas is he tolerant; these he 
condemns fearlessly and effectively; but 
to men is he tolerant—to all men—even 
to the rich. Which is only another ‘way 
of saying that this foremost French 
sage and author has reached to the 
impersonal plane in his life and work. 
It is a big world that this man inhabits, 
with room in it for various kinds of 
people. He is a skeptic on most sub- 
jects, and doesn’t even believe that the 
masses are better and wiser than the 
classes. Nevertheless, he stands for the 
former, knowing that the twain cannot 
be separated. With all his skepticism, 
his world doesn’t grow small. There is 
room in it even for consciousness 
which we humans cannot. contact. 
“Wor the chances are that all the forms 
of life do not come within our view,” he 
writes in his chapter on “Mad Folk in 
Literature.’ “In order to come within 


our view life must manifest itself in 
very special conditions of tempera- 
ture.” Life may exist in the gases, he 


thinks; at all events we have no right 
to deny it. “Nothing prevents the ex- 
istence of children of the air just as there 
are children of the waters and sons of 
the earth.” Only a big man, schooled in 
Darwin and Spencer, could write such 
thoughts, and yet remain a skeptic to 


ali the modern and uncient isms. One 
is inclined to think that in such 
thoughts Anatole france reached 


heights beyond the limits of Brandes, 


' else why is Brandes silent on so impor- 


t 





tant and profound a matter? 


In thes volume, the first of four “On 
Life and Letters,’ France has his say 
of Balzac, whom he lets a mad book 
elerk characterize as the “Lucifer of 
Literature,” who has imagined “a 
whole infernal world, which we are re- 
alizing today.’ (Here is a thought 
akin to Os@ar Wilde’s conceit that na- 
ture imitates art.) As to France him- 
self, Balzac frightens him, he says, “but 
one must acknowledge his power. He 
is a god.” 


The vounger Dumas, France | 


naively calls a “moralist.” Of Zola’s 
“La Terre’ he writes that it is formally 
and unnaturaly indecent. He writes 
charmingly and with feeling of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, and trenchantly and en- 
tertainingly of a number of people 
scarcely well known on this side of the 
water. His brief limning of Bismartk 
is startling. Rapidly he traces the sen- 
sational career of him whose activity 
welded a nation at the cost of three 
wars, and the loss of eighty thousand 
lives, until at the close, when Bismarck 
confesses that, after all, there is not 


and a Prussian, and that he has gained 
little joy or comfort from all his work. 
Mr. France’s concluding comment is, 
“Never was Prince Bismarck so great 
as on that occasion.” The book is done 
in the characteristic craftie style of 
all the Rodley Head books, and only 
500 copies are issued in America. (“On 
Life and Letters.” 
John Lane Co.) 


By Anatole France 


Standard Musical Biographies 


In the latest addition to his series of 
“Standard” works on musical subjects. 
Mr. George P. Upton has been success- 
ful in compiling a very useful hand- 
book, adapted to the needs of the aver- 


age music lover. The book has been 


prepared, to use Mr. Upton’s own 
words, “Not for musicians or music 
scholars, but for those concert-goers 


who have not the time or the oppor- 
tunity to consult dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias.” With the increased fa- 
cilities for becoming acquainted with 
the best music, in concerts, schools and 
the home, the taste of the general pub- 
lic is being educated to higher stand- | 
ards; with the power truly to enjoy, 
comes, naturally, the desire for more 
intimate knowledge of composers, their 
more important works, their distinct- 
ive style and their influence and rela- | 
tive importance in the musical world. ' 
Mr. Upton’s book is an admirable one. 
for this purpose, and there could be no | 
better proof of his extraordinary : 
knowledge of things musical, than that | 
he has been able to crowd so much: 
valuable information into so little | 
space; from one to five or six pages 
have been made to suffice for each com- 


poser, yet the important items have} ture of the book. 


much difference between an Austrian 





been so carefully chosen and so clear- 
ly and simply expressed, that the read- 
er Is given a really excellent impres- 
Sion of the man and of his work. Mr. 
Upton has been governed largely in his 
choice of subjects by the programs 
heard at the present time, those com- 
posers being regarded whose works are 
most commonly heard. All schools, 
from Bach to Debussy and Strauss, are 
represented, and the book is enriched 
by many interesting illustrations. Per- 
haps the most prominent personal 
touch Mr. Upton has given his work, 
is the note of protest against the trend 
of modern musical compositoin which 
runs through the book, and which will 
find an answering chord in the hearts 
of many of his readers. (“Standard 
Musical Biographies,” By George P. 
Upton. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


“In Unfamiliar England” 


Thomas D. Murphy’s glimpses of un- 
familiar England are gathered into a 
400-page book that is profusely and 
beautifully illustrated. Indeed, the il- 
lustrations, the author urges with much 
justification, are the better excuse for 
the book. There are sixteen color 
pilates reproduced from the work of 
the most noted of contemporary art- 
ists. Among these is a fine picture of 
King Arthur’s crumbling castle off 
Tintagel Head in Cornwall, by Thomas 
Moran, whose pictures of the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona are well known in 
California. “In Old Whitby,” is a 
quaint scene of an English dry dock, 
With a gable-roofed town immediately 
in the background, by R. E. Morrison 
from the Royal Cambrian Academv. 
\.arwick Castle, however, is the most 
Gelectable of all the color plates. It is 
painted at sunset, with the river Avon 
in the foreground and the red glare of 
the sun illuminating the round towers 
of the castle, at the base of which nes- 
tle several cottages. It is by Daniel 
Sherrin. “A Worcestershire Common,” 
by B. W. Lederer, R.A., is a picturesque 
rural scene whose effect is greatly en- 
hanced by heavy sunlit clouds. There 
are also several good marine views 
among the colored pictures. 

Forty-eight duogravures, printed in 
double-tone sepia, are the second fea- 
These are all repro- 
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ductions of English photographs, which 


the author says are tne best photo- 
graphs in the world. Tney are decided- 
ly interesting, at ail events. One of 
them shows the old Roman wall built 
in Hadrian’s reign, or wnat is left of it, 
which looks like a huge serpent cir- 
cling over the hills near Hexham. This 
was built to keep the wild Scotchman 
out and was seventy-iive miles long, 
originally. If that wall had remained 
an effective barrier against the Scot, 
what a difference it would have made 
in some things! Library architecture 
in the United States would have been 
different, for one thing, and “Tne Win- 
dow in Tnrums.” ‘‘The Littie Minister,” 
together with Maud Adams’ last sea- 
son’s play might never have been writ- 
ten. 

An author who presents such a wide- 
ly warving vange of pictures and 
chooses his photographs with se rare a 
discrimination, deserves well of his 
reader. Mr. Murphy writes from tne 
vantage point of a touring car, and 
with swiftness he takes nis reader all 
over the British Isles and shows him a 
thousand and one delightful spots off 
the line of regular tourist travel. Old 
and new castles, ruins. meadows and 
heath—Tennyson’s home on the Isle of 
Wight, Neath Abbey in South Wales, 
Kilkenny Castle, many churches and 
old manor houses—are dreamily de- 
picted. One is transported to another 
world in running over the book, the let- 
terpress of which is crammed with 
useful data and much information of 
value to auto tourists. It is also a 
swell book in make and finish, and con- 
tains a complete index and _ Several 
maps showing points of interest and 
the best roads by which to reach them. 
No one who has, or intends to tour 


England in an automobile should be 
without Mr. Murphy's book, (‘In Un- 
familiar England.’ By Thomas D. 
Murphy. L. C. Page & Co.) 





“The Slow Coach” 

Whoever is looking for a suitable 
book to give to a bunch of live and 
healthy Christmas youngsters should 
not overlook “The Slow Coach,” by E. 
V. Lueas. There are not so many 
wholesome and entertaining books for 
children on the market, though if 
either “wholesome” or “entertaining,” 
or both, be omitted from the statement 
the negative verb must be changed to 
an affirmative. It is a great art, anda 
worthy and dignified one, to write tales 
for children. and more difficult than to 
write them for grown-ups. Children 
will not be preached at, nor take kind- 
ly to platitudes disguised with trivial 
stories. Most writers for children “feel 
their responsibilities” a little too acute- 
ly. The attempt to “write down” to 
childish comprehension produces work 
as pernicious as the sensational books 
of the purely commercially inspired. 
Many children are led to turn in secret 
disgust from much that really is true 
and worth while because it is paraded 
to them with overbearing ostentation 
or tiresomely insisted upon as a duty. 
Our old puritanical ideas cling to us 
and grown-ups are wont to consider 
children in the light of machines, to be 
governed, taught, punished and preach- 
ed at. Mr. Lucas has avoided these 
common faults in his book. As a nar- 
rator of the exciting adventures of a 
party of children who tour in a house 
wagon, or caravan, through the coun- 
tryside of England, he insists upon 
nothing but non-essentials. The right 
or wrong of this or that is left for the 
reader to decide. The book flatters the 
intelilgence and stimulates the dis- 
criminating powers of its readers. And 
it is a fascinating tale. A caravan is 
left at the Avery’s. They think it is a 
gift from an unknown relative or 
friend, and before they find out that it 
was intended for the Amery’s, a newly- 
arrived family, the children have gone 
off and enjoyed a fortnight’s tour in 
the open. The preparations for the 
trip are almost as interesting as the 
trip itself. There was a horse to rent, 
a dog to buy, and provisions to con- 
sider. Sisters and brothers and some 
of the neighbors’ children went along. 
They met tramps and gipsys and 
farmers and other caravans, and had 
many exciting adventures. The gar- 
dener drove for them and saw that 
nothing serious went wrong. Every 
night and morning they sent a telegram 
home, and letters were written fre- 
quently. Mr. Lucas tells the tale in a 
most engaging manner, eschewing 
learned phraseology and sententious 
thought, but with no obvious attempt 
to teach or preach. “Swiss Family Rob- 
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inson” is hardly more entertaining, and | 
as children like true stories, the tale of | 
“The Slow Coach” has easily the ad- 
vantage on that score. Every incident 
in it did happen or should and could 
happen right here and now. the 
Slow Coach.” By Edward Verrall Lu- 
eas. The Macmillan Co.) 


“Romantic Days in Old Boston” 

It seems that Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford improves with each succeeding | 
book she produces,’ Romantic Days in | 
Old Boston” is even better than “Old ) 
Boston Days and Ways” of last year. | 
The quickening and development of in- 
tellectual life in “the hub of the uni- 
verse” succeeds the activity of the 
period just preceding. If Willis said of 
London of the nineteenth century “that 
the cultivated American peculiarly en- 
jovs the place because he there sees 
whole shelves of his library walking 
about in coats and gowns” it can as 
truthfully be said of Boston at thai 
time that it was quite as richiy be- 
stowed in material for such volumes. 
It is fairly luminous. 

In 1822 old Boston took upon itself 
the dignities of a city government, set- 
ting aside its picturesque town meeting 
for a less cumbersome body, and John 
Phillips became its first mayor, defeat- 
ing Harrison Gray Otis and Josiah 
Quincy for the office. And with this 
step began .a rapid advance in popula- 
tion, prosperity and in culture. Phil- 
lips was succeeded by Josiah Quincy, 
whose term of office appears to have 
been a notable one. He instituted many 
needed reforms and improvements, and 
it was in his regime that Lafayette paid 
his second visit to America. But purely 
civic affairs are ratner secondary to 
matters artistic, dramatic, musical and 
literary in this volume. 

Of Harrison Gray Otis, third in the 
line of succession to the mayoralty in 
1829, it is stated that his name was 
hedged about almost with divinity. “On 
the day fixed for the organization of 
the city government of 1830 he sent 
word that he was ill and invited the 
members of the city council to assem- 
ble at his private residence. 42 Peacan 
street, for the purpose of being quali- 
fied for office. Though this was quite 
unprecedented, no one thought of 
questioning the propriety of holding a 
municipal inauguration in such a place; 
an invitation from an Otis was equal 
to a command.’ Otis was a charming 
entertainer, of whom one biographer 
has said, “He always reminded me of a 
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fine old Wrench nobleman, one of those 
we read of as uniting wit with learning 
and great eloquence with profound ac- 
quirements.” Emily Marshall, the fam- 
ous Boston beauty and wife of th 
mayor’s son, was one of the social 
queens of the day. Three wives of 
Boston Otises occupied commanding 
prominence in society circles there, two 
of whom were famed for their beauty. 
About Mrs. Otis, born Elizabeth Board- 
man, who appears to have been imbued 
with ideas of her own about her social 
conduct many piquant memories are 
recalled. There is exhibited in both 
male and female members of this illus- 
trious family a peppery disposition and 
independence of thought that spices the 
annals considerably. Sharing with the 
Otis women the glories of ball room. 
drawing room and fete were Mrs. 
George Ticknor, Mrs. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, Mrs. John Sargent, famous be- 
cause of her association with the tran- 
scendentalists of the Radical Club, and 
several other talented women. 

Brook Farm is generally considered a 
total failure as an experiment in so- 
cialism, but in reading the account in 
the chapter devoted to this “sweetest 
dream ever dreamed in America.” it 
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does seem that rienes untold resulted | 
from the divine adventure. At Brook | 
Farm the cobbler was a prime mover 
in the institution, loved above every- 
thing to work in the barn with the ani- , 
mals, while Mrs. Ripley used to wash, | 
hours ata time. But all was not work. 
At the table there was always good 
talk and light and refreshing wit, and 
after the dishes had been done in the! 
evening it was the custom to clear the: 
floor and dancing began. Among the 
luminaries in the company were Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Charles A. Dana, Dr. 
Brownson, George William Curtis, and | 
of visitors there were those who have 
since been written high on the roll of! 
fame. There are charming glimpses of 
life at this Arcadia, and its meaning to 
culture. Sufficient for volumes is the 
brilliant and sad story of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli, and the many literary as- | 
sociations of her Hfe are of the richest. 








in Normandy 
- [Little, Brown & Co. 


She it was who was the original Ze- 
nobia of Hawthorne’s “Blythedale Ro- 
mance,’ and Brook Farm life is de- 
scribed in it. 
Never-to-be-forgotten pages from the 
abolitionist fight which centered in 
Boston about the intrepid William 
Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips, 
first champion of women’s rights. are 
the most thrilling portion of the entire 
book. Lovejoy. Channing, Harriet Mar- 
tineau. the Grimke sisters, Mrs. Chap- 
man, Harriet Beecher Stowe—-names 
suggestive of strength and inseparable 
from the anti-slavery cause. In view 
of the present movement for yotes for 
women, the history of that first wom- 
en’s rights convention jin 1850 and the 
noble men and women who pioneered 
the way will be of deepest interest. The 
cause of abolition was the opportunity 
for great ministers to develop, among 
the number being Theodore Parker. 
Moses Kimball’s ruse to break con- 
servative, straight-laced Bostonians to 
the theater habit is a novel story. The 
theaters of Boston ever Kad a “hard 
row” but of stars that shone from the 
stages there appear the names of Fd- 
win Forrest. Fanny Kemble, Charlotte 
Cushman and a brilliant constellation 
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fore a 


Peerless Jenny Lind, whom Phineas T. 
Farnum brought to this country; Ole 
Bulli, Miss Phillips and the Rosas call 
to mnind the great Peace Jubilee in 1869. 
Then there are Stuart, Allston and 
William Morris Hunt, whose brushes 
contributed to things artistic. Scarcely 
less prosaic are the tales from the tav- 
erns and hotels. 

There are so many rich memories, 
such a brilliant gathering of names of 
celebrities that represented epochs 
that have thrilled the world that the 
mind’s eve is dazzled. Collecting as it 
does so many truthful pictures of the 
great and old, familiar friends, it is a 
book of particular desirability. (“Ro- 
mantic Days in Old Boston.” By Mary 
Caroline Crawford. Litthe. Brown & Cn.) 





“Three Normandy Inns” 

Anna Bowman Dodd, well known for 
her “Cathedral Days” and “The Amer- 
ican Husband. in Paris,” is again be- 
large section of the books-of- 


travel readers with “In and Out of 
Three Normandy Inns.” The work is 
delightfully done and of what it tells 
its title fully signifies. No province of 
France is more scenically or historic- 
ally picturesque than Normandy, and 
no one has ever caught the spirit of its 
delightful quaintness, it would seem, as 
has the present author. The descrip- 
tive part is unassumingly written and 
interspersed with it is much quiet wit 
and humor. For artist or traveler who 
has or ever shall visit Normandy, the 
book has great value, and for the many 
fireside travelers it has a charm all its 
own aS a volume not merely descrip- 
tive of certain scenes and places, but of 
genuine literary merit and _ interest. 
Much of history is in such a book, of 
course, notably two chapters of that 
famous, kindly, virtuous and witty 
Madame de Sevigne, who staid with a 
party at Dives in the same old inn 
where you would be likely to stop if 
you went there today. The Duchess de 
Chaulnes and Madame de Kerman were 
companions of the famous Parisenne 
on this visit to Dives, and their conver- 
sation at dinner is related as though it 
were all a matter of a few weeks ago. 

Ladies wore patches on their faces 
then to heighten their beauty, and high 
powdered coiffures laden with jewels. 
I.ong ago this was, in the middle of the 
Seventeenth century, when ladies’ 
coaches were stopped on the highway 
that villagers might kiss the powdered 
and scented hands of its occupants. 
Madame de Sevigne, it appears. wore 
no powder on her hair, nor any jewels 
in her chestnut tresses, yet she was 
easily one of the most distinguished 
and beautiful women of her day. Tt 
related that the duchess of this party 
had much trouble with her face 
patches, and was constantly bringing 
forth a tiny hand mirror to see that 
they were on straight. She made a se- 
rious study of patches, and her wittiest 
remark was that the “seience of 
patches I have always found so much 
harder than the science of living.” It 
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reads now like a mot from one of Oscar 
Wilde’s comedies of English manners. 

Everyone who cares for pictures 
knows of the Normandy fishermen and 
the Normandy peasants. 
‘been immortalized by a dozen good 
painters, but this book affords glimpses 
of them, by camera and prose, that you 
will not find elsewhere. The camera 
reproductions that illustrate the 400 
pages of the book are notable and 
are artistic studies made by Robert De- 
machy. There are also a number of 
reproductions from the almost Corot- 
like drawings of C. S. Reinhart. (“In 
and Out of Three Normandy Inns.” By 
Anna Bowman Dodd. Little, 
& Co.) 





“High Court of Parliament” 


Once theology was a tangled skein 


of abstract subtleties, and learned men 
passed their lives in explanations, 
which only served to increase the tan- 
gle. To the primitive Christians the 
Alexandrian mental gymnastics were 
distasteful. Their movement was a 


rebellion against it, as Charles Kings- | 


ley has well told in his “Hypatia.” 
Christianity was the poor man’s rellg- 
ion, its early simple tenets could be 
understood by the unlettered. These 
early Christians were communists, who 
shared their goods and hated the money 
lender. The new faith grew and be- 
came respectable. Then it gained as- 
cendancy—and the science of theology 
began. In the middle ages theological 
discussion reached its height, and, 
strange to say, one of the world’s his- 


toric lovers, Abelard, in his book, “The- | 


ologia Christiania,” even popularized 
the word theology and thereafter untii 
the French revolution and Thomas 
Paine’s “Commonsense,” the fate of 
nations and the security of society it- 
self hung on the rendering of a text or 


They have | 


Brown | 








the difference betwen tweedledee and | 


tweedledum. 
and the church, insomuch as it is a 
power in modern life, holds its power 
by grace of shunning technical sub- 
tleties and appealing directly to the 
instructive religious nature of man. In 
a word, the church represents, to those 
who cling to it, a striving for the ideal. 
Its formulas are admittedly symbols. 
Its regime has lost its terrors. It 
rules, where it does rule, by the power 
of love. That it does not rule more 


Ail that is changed now, | 


than it does, is because it fails to in- | 


voke the sanction of love, and to evoke 
it from the people. Theology, per se, is 
a lost art. 

But the art of subtle and entangling 
disquisition is not lost, not by a good 
deal. All the old doctors of theology 
have been reincarnated (maybe) into 
LL.D.’s. 
law books, law courts and lawyers. 
America more than other land this is 
true. We are a litigious people. A 


nation, it is estimated, is the annual 
cost of our courts of crime and law. 
The law of the United States is spread 


This is an era of law schools, | 
In | 


» Sum equal to half the revenues of the | 


over the pages of ten thousand volumes | 


or more, and the brain power of the 
land is exhausted in digging it out. 
What theology was, the law is today. 
And its history has been analogously 
the same. This is revealed clearly in 
Professor Mcilwain’s “The High Court 
of Parliament,” a book of 400 pages, 


just issued. To show this analogy, how- | 
ever, is not the purpose of the book, | 


by long odds. 
show. 
to prove that our peculiar American 


But that is what it does 


ideas of litigating all our legislation, of | 


submitting all our acts of congress and 
legislatures to the test of the judiciary, 
has a historical basis. From the stand- 
point of the modern lawyer, the work 
is undoubtedly of great value. Its his- 
torical data is carefully marshalled. Its 
conclusions are inevitable. Indeed, 
were they not inevitable upon their bare 
statement? Is there anything in the 
wide world without a historical basis? 

Already, there is a reactionary move- 
ment against the doctors of the law. 
The subtleties of the judiciary wili 
have to take their place with those of 
theology one day, but not right away. 
Professor MclIlwain shows that up to a 
certain date in early English history, 
the idea that law was something above 


and beyond parliament held full sway, | 


and the courts were wont to hold that 
“parliament may pass acts according 
to law, but not against law.” ‘This idea 
prevailed long after the Great Charter 
granted by King John in 1215, it seems. 
It was after the Tudors came in that 


Professor MclIlwain’s purpose is | 
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and judicial functions. In fact, at one 
period parliament was little more than 
a tribunal, the legislative functions be- 
ing attended to by the king and his 
cabinet. But our supreme court, nath- 
less, -historically derives its preroga- 
tives from a very early period in Eng- 
lish annals. 

“It will be readily admitted that a 
written and a rigid constitution is a 
practical necessity in a modern federal 
state,” says the author. That may be 
true enough, but it doesn’t follow that 
a “federal state” is a necessity to hu- 
man happiness and growth. In his 
“Law of the Constitution” Professor 
Dicey has written, “Federalism substi- 
tutes litigation for legislation.” But 
the initiative and referendum will cure 
that. The idea is gaining currency that 
the supreme court is not above, but 
subservient to, the people, and the in- 
itiative and referendum is the method 
by which that idea will concrete itself 
into practice. (“The High Court of 
Parliament and Its Supremacy.” By 
Cc. H. Mcflwain. Yale Universtiy 
Press.) 








Airship Story for Boys 


Hollis Godfrey’s stories for boys have 
to do with young men who have an 
active part in the strenuous business 
life of today, and in his latest book, 
“Jack Collerton’s Engine,’ he has led 


parliament became the supreme au-: the lads at a moving-picture pace, with 


thority in England, as it remains today. 
Parliament combined the 


legislative ' every turn. 


exciting episodes dove-tailing in at 


Jack Collerton, an active, 


The Sleeping Beauty 


tions of the eighteenth century. 


The Golden Legend 


Sidney H. Meteyard, the artist, has employed his special and distinguished gift in giving this 
masterpiece an intensely romantic setting. 


interpretation might be standard. 


With 30 plates in color by Frank SimmMonps. 


With 40 plates in color by Epmunp Dutac. 


The Merchant of Venice With 40 plates in color by Sin Jamzs Linton, R. I. 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 





HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Liustrate Nolivar Boots 


@. These ART GIFT BOOKS are each splendidly and adequately illustrated 


in color, from paintings, by artists especially selected for the subject in hand. 
@., Each book contains from 25 to 40 superb illustrations separately mounted. 
@ The letter-press work is from new type on paper especially made for these editions. 
@| The bindings are artistic and decorative—in keeping with the respective subjects. 


Mr. Pickwick 











Shakespeare’s Plays in Sumptuous Edttions 


These editions of the favorite plays from Shakespeare are far and away the most elegant and 
attractive editions issued. Especial care has been exercised in the selection of the artist, that his 
In addition to the printing of the full text of the comedy or 
tragedy from the Oxford edition, the story of each play is admirably told by A. T. QUILLER 
Each volume contains from 30 to 40 illustrations in color, by the artist named, separately 

Quarto edition, Cloth, boxed, each $4.50 
Editions de luxe, on hand-made paper, Genuine Vellum, net $15.00 


Twelfth Night 


With 40 platesin color byW .HEATH ROBINSON. 


As You Like It 


With 40 plates in color by HuGH THOMSON. 





35 West 32d Strect, NEW YORK 


BHi.SHEHo.SHHOSE He See 


energetic American youth, goes abroad 
to enter his father’s airship engine in 
an English contest for a big prize. A 
rival company seeks, by various under- 
hand methods, to prevent him from en- 
tering. The engine, securely packed in 
cases, is stolen, and after an exciting 
pursuit across England and France by 
rail, steamer and airship, he finally re- 
covers his cases and arrives in Switz- 
erland, where the trial is to be held, 
just in time before the entries close. 
His powerful rival, of course, is igno- 
miniously defeated. His exciting ad- 
ventures on the steamer en route to 
Europe, on the express train and with 
the Swiss police, by whom he is de- 
tained for stealing his own cases, will 
appeal strongly to young Americans, 
who are somewhat surfeited with col- 
lege and football stories. (“Jack Coller- 
ton’s Engine.” By Hollis 
Little, Brown & Co.) 





“Rout of the Foreigner” 


Most boys and girls remember with 
interest the tales about stubborn old 
King John and the Magna Charta. 
Gulielma Zollinger has a good story to 
tell about these early English days. In 
the beginning of the reign of Henry 
the Third, King John’s son, land titles 
were none too secure. There was trou- 
ble with France over the forfeiture of 
certain provinces, and the little new 
king was not sure who his really loyal 
subjects were. His affairs were admin- 
istered by Hubert de Burgh, pjusticiar, 





By CHARLES DICKENS 


Pages from ‘‘ The Pickwick Papere,’’ with 25 illustrations i: color by Frank Reynolds, R.I. 
It ie conceded that Frank Reynclds is the ideal, and probably the best, illustrator of Dickens. 
Certainly in this elegant book he has amply justified expectztions. 

Large quarto, Vellum Cloth, boxed, net $5.00 
Edition de Luxe, on hand-made paper, Crushed Levant, net $20.00 


Illustrated by EDMUND DULAC 


This book contains several of the Old French Fairy Tales charmingly retold by Sir A. T. 
In general style of production, the volume is reminiscent of the finest publica- 
The decorations and thirty color plates are by Edmund Dulac. 

Large quarto, Cloth, boxed, net $5.00 
Edition de Luxe, on hand-made paper, Crushed Levant, net $20.00 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Illustrated by EDMUND DULAC 


With its really wonderful twenty-five color plates by this master interpreter of the oriental, this 
. production of The Rubaiyat easily takes its place as the premier edition. 
Large quarto, Cloth, boxed, net $5.00 
Edition de Luxe (limited), hand-made paper, Genuine Vellum binding, net $20.00 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW 


Quarto, Cloth, boxed, net $2.50 


Godfrey. 
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and De Humet, the archbishop, and a 
number of lesser lords throughout the 
kingdom, called sheriffs. With affairs 
of state in such an unsettled condition, 
two boys, Ranulf, of the loud voice, and 
Simon, of the great heart, assisted by 
a big shaggy dog and a sleek, coal- 
biack cat, endeavor to protect the es- 
tate of Sir Thomas de Berners in Bed- 
fordshire, during the absence of Sir 
Thomas in Normandie, from the ra- 
pacity of Falkes de Breaute, the sheriff 
of the county. Falkes is aided in his 
base designs by a superstitious miser 
called Gilbert de Hexham. Simon de 
Berners, Sir Thomas’ son, and Ranulf 
de Brianzon are only sixteen years old, 
yet they prove good and faithful cus- 
todians and encounter wondrous ad- 
ventures in the performance of their 
trust. But with “The Rout of the For- 
eigner,’ the fortunes of Bonham House 
and the de Berners are restored and 
“for all dweliers in the country, Bed- 
fordshire was Bedfordshire once more.” 
(“The Rout of the Foreigner.” By Gu- 
lielma Zollinger. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 





“Helen With the High Hand” 


Helen certainly carried things by 
storm in the humble home of her great 
uncle in the Borough of Bursley, which 
is in England. Arnold Bennett has 
properly called the story of her cam- 
paign to the affections and purse of 
hostile old Jimmy Ollerenshaw “Helen 
with the High Hand.” When Helen 
came into Jimmie’s life he “was sixty; 
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but looked as if he did not care. His 
appearance was shabby; but he did not 
seem to mind;” he lived in a little old 
cottage near the top of Trafalgar road; 
was ridiculously rich and stingy and 
seedy, but “gave permission to all to 
think of him exactly what thev 
pleased.” But from a state of inde- 
pendence and quietude he is plunged 
willy-nilly into society, intrigue and, 
horror of horrors—matrimony, by 
yielding to the allurements of a pret- 
tily gowned, capable young woman, 
who can keep house, do a sum or pre- 
side gracefully at afternoon tea with 
equal ability, and by the delights of 
that culinary wonder, the incomparable 
kidney omelette. Like a tyrant she 
rules him, filling his placid, stubborn 
soul with strange worries and pre- 
cipitating wild adventures for the old 
man, that are most amusing and inter- 
esting to follow. While Helen’s con- 
quest of her uncle is patent from the 
first, the conclusion of the affairs of 
Emanuel and Andrew Dean are pleas- 
urably uncertain and “the set” of Mrs. 
Prockter’s “eap”’ is most humorously 
depicted. It is a clever little comedy. 
(‘Helen With the High Hand.” By Ar- 
nold Bennett. George H. Doran Co.) 


“Lord Alistair’s Rebellion” 


That a microscopic life cell must in- 
evitably transmit, generation after 
generation, mental and moral charac- 
teristics, was a far guess for science to 
make, and it would seem only a fair 
argument that such a school would 
have no right to scorn the mystics. 
There never has been a greater or more 
extravagant mystical concept formed 
by intellectual people than this dogma 
of heredity which so long held science 
in thrall, and under the deterministic 
pall of which Ibsen wrote “Ghosts,” 
Thomas Hardy produced “Tess,” and 
Allen Upward has evolved this novel, 
“Lord Alistair’s Rebellion,” that only 
recently left the Mitchell Kennerley 
press in this country. It was a savage 
concept, merely a dying echo of the 
old Mosaic idea that the sins of the 
parents are visited upon the children. 
It was a concept of the angry God 
seeking revenge—the God made in 
man’s image. Happily, the reign of 
that God is passing. The best medical 
science of today boldly disputes that 
even such physical tendencies as 
scrofula and tuberculosis are trans- 
mitted, and affirms that where they 
appear in offspring the fault lies with 
early environment. Nervous affections 
and emotional disorders, insanity, eic., 
are now often traced to, pre-natal in- 
fluences, but never to embryonic 
transmission. The general reading pub- 
lic doesn’t keep posted on scientific 
concepts, as they change with kaleido- 
scopic suddenness, and reviewers still 


moralize about “Ghosts” in the old 
deterministic strain. 
It is unfortunate that a book like 


“Lord Alistair’s Rebellion” should ap- 
pear at this late day. Evidently, it was 
written years ago, before Havalock 
Ellis and others had successfully re- 
futed the heredity theory. Really, God 
is not a monster of revenge, nor is Na- 
ture. There is no inherent embryonic 
reason why the son of a drunkard 
should be a drunkard. The law of 
variation positively precludes such a 
necessity. Prenatal and infantile infiu- 
ences, both of which can be easily 
remedied, are the only necessary deter- 
mining factors. Science is a glorious 
institution, but its chiefest glory is that 
it can and does reverse itself. People 
who bank on science for their theories 
of life should keep posted on the growth 
of scientific theories and concepts. 
Yesterday’s science was for yesterday. 

Barring the fact that this novel 
turns on the old theory of heredity, it is 
a great one—of a new school, however, 
most decidedly so. Its interest is in- 
tellectual. instead of emotional. The 
“human interest” thrill of the daily 
press is missing. Not that its omission 
is painful, or even obtrusively notice- 
able. Quite the reverse, in fact. The 
reader’s interest is held from the first 
page to the last, but tears are not likely 
to dampen any of its pages. 

Lord Alistair is a younger brother— 
that is really his only ailment. Caste 
is the thing that crushes him, that and 
the woman’s father who is a scientist 
of the time when heredity ruled science. 
Lord Alistair must not espouse his 
daughter, because milord’s father was 
a drunkard and his children would 
carry the taint. The impending mar- 

riage is broken off in much the same 
way that Camille’s is hindered, though 
Without the emotional stress, and Lord 











Alistair goes back to Molly and mar- 
ries her. Allen Upward is a deft and 
graceful story teller. Many things he 
entertainingly discusses, but does not 
preach or prove—save this idea of he- 
redity. That is the basis of ‘his book. 
He accepts it as a fact, and his hero 
compares himself to the Christ, as a 
sacrifice for society. But even here the 
true artist shows his hand and there is 
no hysterics or maudlin sentimentality. 
The situations are dramatic in the ex- 
treme, but never melodramatic, and 
the tale is of the kind that needs no 
expurgation. 

There are 





several strongly drawn 
characters in the book, but no new 
ones, There are no “perfectly ador- 
able” or soulfully rapturous women in 
the tale, but three very human ones. 
Depicting London life in the Victorian 
age, it has already a historical value. 
The American reader can scarcely es- 
cape the comment, however, that the 
incidents which give the novel its 
greatest dramatic interest, aside from 
the theory of heredity, could not have 
oecurred on this side of the Atlantic. 
Although plutoeracy ts a harder task- 
master than aristocracy, it is decidedly 
an advance, a real step toward democ- 
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'echaracter relates the encounter be- 


| tween a mountain lion and a bear, in| 


which two wise coyotes run off with tne 
spoils. Of a dramatic nature is the 
“dosert tragedy;” and of delicate beauty 
is the “Legend of the Arrowhead,” ex- 
hibiting a pleasing diversity of liter- 
ary ability. 

Thoroughly Catifornian, this charm- 
ing western story describes the pic- 


turesque life in San Bernardino coun-; ~~ 7. oe : 
} air of days that are “like the heart of 


“Cutting out with swift-descending  guirt.” 


From “FE! Estranjero’’] 





racy, one feels, after reading this book. 
(“Lord Alistair’s Rebellion.” By Allen 
Upward. Mitchell Kennerley.) 


“Fl Estranjero” 


That story in “El Estranjero,” Rus- 
sel Judson Waters’ latest book (for 
this is not the maiden effort of this 
highly successful local banker), about 
the Des Plaines prairie fire is extraor- 
dinary—yes, most extraordinary. If he 
will vouch for its absolute truth, or 
even admit that it is a fabrication, his 
future reputation should be assured. 
It is even more remarkable than the 
tale about Buffalo Bill’s miraculous es- 
cape. It alternately fascinates, then 
amuses. It is cleverly diverting. An- 
other good yarn of rather different 


{[Rand-MeNally Co. 





ty, when Los Angeles was yet only an 
insignificant pueblo, and the order of 
things in these parts more or less 
rough and elemental. Tucked in among 
the vivid descriptions of Indian raids, 
scouting tours, hunting trips, the in- 
cidents of ranch life, festal occasions 
and the pictures of the beauties of cli- 
mate and surrounding country are two 
love stories, old but new—old in senti- 
ment, but new in the settings and de- 
velopment. Between the ages of “EFI 
Estranjero” (the stranger) and Alice 
Holcomb, the woman he loves, inter- 
vene about sixteen years, but Senor 
Estranjero is happy in that years have 
left no wrinkles or evidences of senil]- 
ity on his face or figure. “Memory and 
regret are the sculptors that chise] 


| Herbert 
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lines upon cheek and brow and sprinkle 
the hair with gray,” and Estranjero 
knew not these by a most peculiar or- 
dering of the events of his life. 

One pretty conceit illustrative of the 
poetic fancy here and there—“‘the fall- 
ing leaves are like letters of the dead 
in which one reads of old delights 
and hours forever gone.” And there are 
a few pinches of philosophy that smell 
of the sage brush and the sweet, warm 
Its marginal adornment of 
the larger sketches 
which. vivify the western atmosphere 
with which the tale is laden, are the 
Virile work of Will E. Chapin and are 
appropriate and = artistic. 
They make a pretty story doubly at- 
tractive. (“El Estranjero.” By Rus- 
se] Judson Waters. Rand, McNally Co.) 


“Making Life Worth While” 


sunimer.” 
each page and 


Perhaps it is Induced by captious- 
ness; but it does seem considerably 
like imitating the energetic efforts of 


a chicken scratching in a pile of straw 
and laboriously bringing to light now 
and then a tempting grain of brignt 
yellow corn or a bit of wheat, to be 
swallowed with brief pleasure and, for- 
tunateiy, more lasting profit, to read 
Wescott Fisher’s “book on 
health—and more,” which discusses with 
much circumlocution “Making Life 
Worth While.” No allowance for brain 
fag here; no consideration for the push 
and rush of living; every moment is a 
mental gymnastic not to be neglected 
on pain of losing the grains of thought. 
With much vigorous scratching in the 
Strawpile of words, figures of speech 
and extra dry humor, good, strength- 
producing ideas lving hidden therein 
are uncovered, When discovered they 
are really good, but not altogether new. 
However. while the treatment is en- 
tirely without parallel, the suggestions 
are such as cannot be enunciated too 
often. Seeking to interpret the spirit, 
he lays the foundation on the physical. 
First and foremost, the text deals with 
the care of the body, likening that or- 
ganism to an automobile which does 
not break under the strain of one day’s 
use (or misuse): nor of many days’ jolts 
and jars, and which is injured even in 
being repaired, but which from wear 
and repair eventually weakens in all its 
parts and pays the penalty of what are 
called “negligible transgressions.” 
“Films of gossamer, if stacked in suf- 
ficient numbers could obliterate the 
world.” It is a little startling to be 
told that “of any group or five people 
who sit reading these words, four are 
quietly marching to deaths which are 
to be more or less painful and more or 
less premature; and this, with no de- 
cided outward badge to distinguish 
them from the exceptional one.’ But 
after all, who cares nowadays? Espe- 
cially if he is unaware of his doom and 
can enjoy the little time he has? Wis 
pessimistic bugaboos, while possibly 
true, are rather weak weapons with 
Which to frighten his readers. There 
are better arguments for emphasizing 
the facts to which he ealls attention, 
Which he arrives at by a long route. 
Since the approved and usual method 
of starting a disease of almost any and 
every description is by simply overeat- 
ing, Mr. Fisher, after. a general sur- 
vey of the purposes of a pursuit of 
health and the hindrances to progress 
therein, logically begins with dietetics. 
He commends and amplifies explana- 
tions of Fletcherism, and in genera] 
terms lays down rules and regulations 
for the choice and balance of foods 
with tables of values, when to eat and 
the quantity, with many other sug- 
gestions. Seemingly, his conclusions 
are drawn from many sources, but he 
follows no one system already laid 
down in all points; hence he will seem 
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eonfusing and will appear 
tory even. In a chapter on “Nervines,” 
he discusses tea, coffee, aleohol and to- 


bacco, as relating to the health of the | 


mind and body. By the law of rhythm. 
the adjustment of the daily program is 
made—‘Oppose work to sleep; work to 
the breathing spell; tension to relaxa- 
tion.” The pursuit of health being for 
the purpose of keeping a sound and 
happy mind for the service of society 
mental conditions are looked into at 
length. The summing of the whole 
matter, the end and aim of human en- 
deavor is made in closing. If it were 
simpler in its treatment it would gain 
immeasurably in usefulness and audi- 
ence. The average reader will not have 
the time or patience to dig out his 
meanings, however good, and it is the 
average reader, the most numerous 
class, that these matters should reach. 
(“Making Life Worth While.” By Her- 
bert Wescott Fisher. Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 


Zangwill’s “Italian Fantasies” 
“Private pomp is a confession of 
personal pettiness’’—thus Israel Zang- 
will in his Italian fancies. He 
at Venice, in this tenth chapter, and jin 


the palace of the Doges he loiters to | 


utter inany reflections. They are icon- 
oclastic, of course. Who, amid the 
tawdry remains of ancient debaucheries 


und with an American Sunday newspa- | 


per at his feet, could find courage for 
constructive imagining? In other chap- 
ters, out on the highway from Vicenza 
to the ehureh of Our Lady of the Moun- 
tains, notably, there is much of the 
hopeful in this book of poetic essavs, 
tinged with medieval and modern Ital- 
ian colors. 
Christian at times, and occasionally a 
thought of his will remind that Chris- 
tianity itself is a Jewish product. Jo- 


seph Fels was recently joked about the | 


Jews being “God’s chosen people.” ‘For 
what are they chosen?” he was asked. 
“To introduce Christianity,’ was 
answer. Joseph Fels says. “I am a 
thief, and I am going to spend all the 
money I have stolen from the Chris- 
tians in trying to make them under- 
stand that my wealth is stolen, and in 
trying to show them how to stop the 
stealing.” But Fels has ‘seen the cat” 
of land monopoly. It is not apparent— 
from this book of Italian studies— 
that Zangwill has. But he has seen a 
good many things. Musing in 

Doge’s palace at Venice, he writes: 


They tell us that this New Year's eve in New: 


York $15,000,000 were spent in suppers in the 
flaring restaurants, where, between 11 and 12 
o'clock, ouly champagne eoukd be served. Such 
is the New Era ushered in by the New Woarld— 
the Ira of Champagne. For this the Red Indinn 
was uprooted and the wilderness tamed. For 
this Washington lived and Lincoln 
the thood of champague all standards of life and 
letters are swept away. save the one standard 
af financial suceess, save the ability to dine in 
that wonderful euliuary eathedral! 


Zangwill writes in a high key, but he 
writes well. At times his allusions are 
a bit criptic, as when he says, “the 
macrocosm is only the autocosm of its 
age, but it is the common segment of 
all the individual autocosms.” This is 
probably intelligible, but surely it 
difficult. Zangwill has an ample vocab- 
ularly, a little too ample, perhaps, and 
he uses the unusual words too fre- 
quent}y for pleasurable reading. How- 
ever, he is a thinker. His defense of 
the pre-Galileo theory that the world 
was the center of the universe, is far 
more than humorous, though it is that 
gpre-crmmentiy. Thtsis jeo0d: “Man 
abased, forsooth, by this whirl of mam- 
moth worlds! Nay, ‘tis our grandeur 


that stands exalted, our modesty that | 


stands corrected. We did not dream 
that our facture required such colossa! 
machinery, that to engender us a billion 
billion planets must be in experimental 
effervescence.” Anatole France might 
have written that—which is much to 
say, for Zangwill is an English Jew, 
and is crude with British normality 
beside the exquisite, profound and sim- 
ple French Jew. But continuing his 
delightful defense of the old geocentric 
theory. As to size, he waves that con- 
Sideration aside airily. “Do we rank 
Milton inferior to the megatherium ?” 
he asks. “The ant is wiser than the 
alligator, and the sprawling saurians 
of the primal slime (his phrases are re- 
sonant) may have their analogue in 
the huge weltering worlds that have 
never evolved a human brain.” 

Yt is interesting to study Zangwi'l's, 
Disraeli’s and France’s pages, and then 
read Otto Weininger’s 
analysis of the Jewish mind. The Jew 
is never a pioneer, says the Teuton, 


contradic- | 


is now } 


P TEM 


Zangwill is a pretty good | 





his | 


the | no 


' critic, but he has ideas, he says things, 


died. By | 


is | 





psychological] | 











Noteworthy 


Jean Christophe 
Dawn---Morning--- Y outh---Revolt. 


By Romain Rolland. Translated 
from the French by Gilbert Cannan. 
The story of a great musician. “The 
noblest work of fiction of the 20th 
century.---E.dmund Goss. $1.50 


net. 





An Affair of Dishonor 
By William De Morgan. 


“An artistic triumph.” --- Boston 


Transcript. $1.75. 
By the same author. 


JOSEPH VANCE Each 
ALICE FOR SHOR 1761.75 
SOMEHOW GOOD postpaid 


(T NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 


BY A LOS ANGELES AUTHOR 





New Novels 


Phoebe and Ernest 


By Inez H. Gillmore. 
With 30 illustrations. 


chronicle of a delightful, thoroly 
American boy and girl of high 


A complete 


school age, and their parents, 


which made a hit in the American 


Magazine. $1.50. 


The Luck of the Dudley Grahams and Cock-a-Doodle Hill 


Companion stories of the family life, by Alice C. Haines. 


young folks. 


“Among the very best of recent books for 
Appeal especially to girls.’---Wisconsin Library List. Illustrated. Each $1.50 postpaid. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 34 West 33d St., New York 





either in life or in literature. His is 
not the task to breast the tide and lead 
off a band of zealots into the wilder- | 
ness. The Jew is a scoffer, says Wein- 
inger, with great talents at times, but 
never with real genius. By genius 
Weininger means extreme individual- 
The Jew has no spiritual] or in- 
individuality, he says. No 
philosophic systems ar evoived by 
Jewish brains. In life and in art he 
is, when not.a trader, a dilettante. As 
a human factor, Weininger places the 
Jew next to the feminine, after which 
comes the Englishman in his scheme of 
anthropology. Weininger agreed with 
Nietzsche that the Germans are the real 
headliners of the human show. Now, 
if Zangwill would only tell what he 
thinks of Nietzsche and Weininger! 

In this volume he has scored a point 
against d’Annunzio, who, as Zangwill 
well shows, missed the complexities of 
his Isabella d'Este and reduced her to 
the primitive Weiningerian female. 
This is a clever bit of criticism, and 
shows a depth in the Jew that the Slav 
seems to lack. ‘So complex an Isa- 
bella is beyond the scope of d’An- 
nunzio,” he writes, “whose Isabella 
Inghirami is an elemental creature of 
passion and tragedy.” Zang will is by 
means an impeccable writer or 





teliectual 


says them poetically often, and is al- 
wavs worth while. (‘Italian Fantasies. 


| By Israel Zangwill. The Macmillan (SOs) 





“Frontier Ballads” 

Stories in rhyme, for the most part, 
comprise the book of Joseph Mills | 
Hanson ealled “Frontier Ballads. 
There is a good deal of character in 
them, the stories are well told and the 
pictorial songs have the western at- 
mosphere and flavor. The tale of Jesus 
Garcia is typical. It begins: 

Down in Sonora’s wide white lands, 
Lost in the endless waste of sands. 
Lies like a blot of gray and brown 
Nacorazi. 2 desert town. 


The picture of Nacorazi is perfect. 
Its thick adobe walls, its lounging spe- | 
cimens of sluggish humanity, the som- 
breros and cigarettes of the men, the 
staring, silent women— 


Nothing reuses the quiet place. 
Lulled in ihe desert’s hushed embrace. 


Nothing but the daily overland, whose 
advent is graphically depicted in these 
lines: 
Sudden a purring whisper comes. 
Rising swift, like the throb of drums, 
And the ivon track which stretches forth, 
Straight as a lance from south to north, 
Quivers and sings in the mighty strain 
From the grinding wheels of a through- 
bound train. 


Then the town wakes from its leth- 
argy and the populace flocks to the sta- 
tion platform. There is talk and life 
and much gesturing 


At the huge machine like a comet hurled 
From the mystical zone of the outer. world. 


Then the rhyme goes on to tell of a 
brave freight conductor, whose car of 
dynamite caught fire in the town one 
day. The crew fled in panic, but Jesus. 
though he had a “boy of his very own"— | 

In a whitewashed cottage at ‘Torreon, 


And the dark-ered mother who. day by day. 
Told beads for her husband far avwwary,, 


thought of the children and the honres 
of Nacorazi, and springing to the en- 
gine, grasped the throttle and had the 
train well out of town before the great 
explosion came. It is a hero tale, mov- 

















ingly told, and in the spirit of the re- 
cital if not in the verses themselves, is 
the touch of true poetry. Not all the 
stories and scenes in the book are so 
vivid or so poetic, but they are all in- 
teresting and characteristic. 

In a way these “Frontier Ballads’: 
remind of Bob Carr’s cowboy lyrics. 
They sing of the same great free west- 
ern land, though in a minor strain, and 
they lack—perhaps purposely—the true 
cawboy vernacular, which Carr uses so 
effectively. Much of Carr’s work will 
stand the test of true poetic felicity, 
and often his lines rise to great dignity 
of thought and purity and beauty of 
expression. 

But Hanson’s work is good. This is 


a small collection, a sample, and it 
samples well. It is a tastefully printed 
volume, beautifully illustrated with 


color pictures and drawings by May- 
nard Dixon.  (“‘Frontier Ballads.” By 
Joseph Mills Hanson. A. C. McClurg 
cent) 


“October Vagabonds” 


At times as you stand and gaze out 
upon a landscape of rounded hills, with 
gullies washed by the rain, of level, 
weed-covered stretches, rock-strewn 
and untidy, a sinking sun will sudden- 
ly send its transforming beams _ to 
touch the land and lo! the roughness 
vanishes, the hills are purple shadowed, 
the weeds put on glory, the rocks turn 
iridescent! Something akin to this hap- 
pens to the English language when 
Richard le Gallienne pens it. Words 
turn mellow, beauty is luscious and hu- 
man beings serve him to heighten his 
effects. When he describes the fa?l, 
melancholy settles upon you and you 
shiver at the desolating touch of ap- 
proaching winter. If he sings of spring, 
your blood riots. His is a transforim- 
ing touch and his subject matters lit- 
tle. His latest offering is “October 
Vagabonds,” two sensitive souls in the 
October woods, one painting canvas, the 
other painting literature. “October 
Vagabonds” is illustrated by Tnomas 
Fogarty in delicate black and white 
etcning-like pictures of nature. The 
prose is interspersed with poems in 
this fashion: 


Berries already, September sevun. 

The shortening day and the early moon: 

The year is busy with next yeas flowers, 
The seeds are ready for next vear's showers: 
Through a thonsand tossing trees there swells, 
The sigh of the summer's. sad farewells. 

Too soon those leaves in the suuset sky 

Low down on the wintry ground will lie, 

And grim November and Deceniber 

Leave naught of summer io rememper—— 
Saving some flower in a vook put by. 

Secure from the: soft-effacing snow, 

Though all the rest of the summer yo. 
(“October Vagabonds.” By Richard 
le Gallienne. Mitchell Kennerlevy.) 


Hunting and Camping Story 
In .‘Tim eanorStox, mm Camp © 
crowded a vast amount of sport. adven- 
ture, Indian stories, hunting and camp- 
ing—a book of the real old-fashioned 
“dSars and buffalos, wolves and wild- 
eats” kind.’ Uncle: Joe, who is an old 


jiunter and trapper, leads Tim and Roy 


and their two ‘friends’ on a month’s 
hunting and camping trip, whichis re- 
plete with Hair-breadth escapes from 
¥arious wild animals, and the old trap- 
per -fills in-‘the-evenings with tales of 
his Indian fighting. davs, in one of 
which he-and an Apache utterly anni- 
hilated a-band of ten Blackfeet, an- 
nexing their scalps. Each of the four 
boys is afforded an- ‘opportunity of 














proving his courage and resourceful- 
ness thorugh encounters with wolves, 


moose, bears, panthers and lynx. Of 
course, each makes good. Think of 
being up in a tree with fifteen big, 


hungry wolves surrounding the trunk, 
which was the predicament of two the 
young hunters. This is but a sample 
of the excitement -afforded. The old 
hunter teaches them many things about 
trapping and trailing and making camp. 
It is a safe and fascinating book for 
the boys, even if gore does reek from 
every page. (“Tim and Roy in Camp.” 
By Frank Pendleton. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co.) 


“Handicrafts in the Home” 

“Handicrafts in the Home” is a book 
for millions, albeit the bread struggle 
is too fierce for many to give it serious 
heed. Handicraft is more or less of a 
luxury, except where it can be used as 
a means to support. It is, however, a 
luxury within easy reach of the largest 
class of people, and they who take up 
one or more of its branches are well re- 
paid for their work, whether the prod- 
ucts be of real service or not. Of all 
men in the world, others things being 
equal, the craftsman is happiest. To 
fashion a thing with the hands is the 
earliest and deepest of all human cre- 
ative passions. True, calm and lasting 
happiness is—to sing at work, 

The handcraft movement was started 
by William Morris, say twenty-five 
years or so ago. Since then it has 
grown to such proportions that it sup- 
ports a number of publications devoted 
entirely to the manual arts, as prac- 
ticed by amateurs. There is a growing 
demand for all sorts of individual and 
characteristic work now. People with 
taste no longer are satisfied with fac- 
tory furnished and decorated homes, 
and with the spreading of such in- 
formation as is contained in this vol- 
ume by Mabel Tuke Priestman, the 
question of means scarcely enters into 
the problem. Anyone can get a piece 
of smooth pine or redwood board, 
mark a design on it, and with a blunt 
nail and a hammer, soon produce an 
individual piece of repousse work, in 
which a picture or a mirror may be 
effectively framed—and gather much 
joy in the doing. 

Not everybody would care for just 
that kind of work. Well, in this book 
are finely illustrated chapters on piere- 
ing sheet metal, pottery, carving, sten- 
cil craft, block printing, mosaic win- 
cows, homemade furniture, hand- 
woven rugs, applique and a number of 
other easy and useful things that can 
be done at home with the minimum of 
expense for tools and appliances. Not 


everybody is manually dextrous, or 
cares particularly for manual] work. 


But such are usually the victims of 
false education, and unless they are 
interested, naturally, in intellectual 
pursuits, they would do well to cure 
themselves of what must be considered, 
in most cases, an abnormal tendency. 
As a stimulus to mental development, 
nothing is more valuable than craft 
work. The brain works faster when 
the hands are willingly busy. 

The present volume is particularly 
valuable for its simplicity and claritv. 
No technical terms are employed and 
the directions are not complicated bv 
redundancy. The book is heartily 
recommended to all who are interested 
in the subject, and those who are not 
interested perhaps need the book all 
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the more. (“Handicrafts in the Home.” 
By Mabel Tuke Priestman. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) 





“The Dolomites” 


“The Dolomites” is not the name of a 
religious sect, as you would know if 
you lived in the Tyrol, but which you 
may be forgiven for not knowing if by 
accident of birth you happen to be a 
native of a land far distant from the 
southern province of Austria, in which 
a peculiar limestone formation has 
been called Dolomite. The Dolomites 
are part of the Alps, lying mostly in the 
Tyrol, but extending over into Italy. 
They are bare, jagged peaks, stretch- 
ing over a large territory, and in their 
valleys and often clinging to their bar- 
ren sides, are numberless quaint an@ 
ancient villages that have peculiar fas- 
cination for the artist. Sixteen de- 
lightful color plates, reproduced from 
the paintings of Harry Rountree, illus- 
trate the text of this book. They re- 
mind one of nothing else so much as 
of the battlements and spires that rise 
in countless numbers out of the bed of 
the Colorado river in the region of the 
Grand Canyon in Arizona. The colors 
are different, that oriental richness that 
pervades all Arizona and New Mexico 
color effects, but they are as equally 
varied. 

Of course, in the Dolomites there is 
much rain and snow, so there are lakes 
and forests in the foothills and often 
a beautiful wealth of flowers and 
greenery. The author of this book, H. 
5. Hamer, has ridden, tramped and 
climbed al] over this fascinating re- 
gion, and he describes it lovingly and 
painstakingly, but with no such aban- 
don or wealth of simple descriptive 
pictures as John Muir puts into his 
books of Pacific Coast mountains. Be- 
ing the product of the John Lane Com- 
pany, the book itself is a thing of 
beauty, or as nearly such as a com-~- 
mercial book can be. It is printed in 
Edinburgh despite the New York title 
page, where they print better books 
than are printed in the United States. 
It may be unpatriotic or akin to it to 
say’ so, but the English and Scotch 
printers seem to have time enough to 
do their work thoroughly and their 
books have a touch about them that 
the American publishers rarely, if ever, 
approximate. 

For the geographical or geological 
student this book will be delightful, 
and for all travelers, naturally, who 
have visited that delectable region of 
scenic beauties. The text and the pic- 
tures draw one away from the rush 
and moil of workaday life, and the nar- 
rations of mountain climbing are in- 
teresting. For the pictures, especially, 
one can hardly speak in too great 
praise. The book is well worth owning 
for their sake alone. It seems that sci- 
ence is not yet very certain as to how 
these Dolomites occurred, but the lat- 
est opinion seems to be that they are 
of coral formation, magnesized by at- 
mospheric conditions. Such a theory 
leaves room for the imagination to 


wander about without running up 
against chronological limitations. As 
science advances, the world grows 


older and older by giant leaps. 

There are fashionable resorts in the 
Dolomites, such as the Karer Sea, for 
instance, and the author wisely tells 
how to avoid them, It is a book for the 
quiet hours. (“The Dolomites.” By H. 
S. Hamer. The John Lane Company.) 





“Under Five Reigns” 

They who read memoirs should not 
miss this last volume of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s “Under Five Reigns.’ It is re- 
plete with interesting chatter ahout 
the rich and the renowned, and con- 
tains many a striking pen picture of 
people and of manners which give the 
book a lasting value. Many letters 
from famous people are also embodied 


in the book. Here is one from Mr. 
Chamberlain, written in November, 
1888. “I am going to the United States 


to marry Miss Endicott,” he writes to 
Lady Dorothy, “one of those American 
girls, whose importation into this 
country you once deprecated so strong- 
ly itn my hearing. You said. T like the 
Americans very well, but there are two 
things I wish they would Keep to them- 
selves—their girls and their tinned lob- 
ster.” I am ready to give up the lob- 
ster, so you must be prepared to like 
the girl.” 

Lady Dorothy evidently did like the 
girl, for she speaks in the highest praise 
of their subsequent married life. Aproe- 


pos of nothing in particular, Lady Dor- 
othy writes: “It was once rather wit- 
tily said that politicians make fools of 


themselves, lawyers of others, and 
women of both. If the latter be true, 
how vexed many of the poor ladies 
must be to find how often nature has 
forestalled them.” 

Gossiping about Lord Palmerston, 
who complained that his dispatches 
from Constantinople smelled of tobacco 
smoke, the author is led to tell us that 
Goethe did not smoke, nor Balzac, 
Heine, Dumas or Victor Hugo. But 
Lord Lytton was an inveterate smoker, 
and so was De Musset. Eugene Sue, 
George Sand and Merimee. 

Nevill gardens at Dangstein con- 
tained rare orchids and many curious 
plants, and this brought Lady Dorothy 
in touch with Darwin, to whom she 
was able to supply many specimens. 
Once she visited him at his home, but, 
unfortunately, he was then suffering 
with one of his intermittent spells of 
seasicknesss, which clung to him ever 
after his memorable voyage on the 
Beagle. ““Darwin was a man of the 
utmost simplicity of life,” she writes, 
“and his household was a very haven of 
tranquility. 

Richard Cobden, Cardinal Manning, 
Lord Lytton, Lord Beaconsfield, the 
Duke of Wellington, Tennyson, Thack- 
eray, Huxley, Tyndall, Lord Kelvin 
and a goodly host of others are most 
entertainingly gossiped about in this 
book. Lady Dorothy met and knew them 
all,and most of them, upon One occasion 
pr another, wrote her notes, which are 
here published. (“Under Five Reigns.” 
By Lady Dorothy Nevili. The John 
Lane Company.) 


“The Universe” 

Henry Reed Conant is a local poet, 
whose smooth verses have seen light 
in The Graphic and in other publica- 
tions elsewhere, from time to time. His 
latest offering is his most pretentious 
poem which he has christened ‘The 
Universe,” publishing it himself. His 
muse takes a wide survey of life, as 
the title indicates, and sounds a philo- 





sophic notice that at times rings true, | 


with hollow cadences often intervening, 
however. 
and meritorious in the main, al- 
though discursive and rambling in 
treatment. Here is a sample stanza: 


If by Heaven ordained to be great, 
You may scorn every good opportunity, 
Renouncing with seeming impunity, 
Sut they’re sure to return soon or late; 
And whateyer foes hound you, 
Or false friends smile round you, 
No falsehood nor enemy’s hate, 
In your own, or in any community, 
Can change the decision of fate. 


Mr. Conant is sincere if not always 
poetical. Much that he has included 
should have been expunged as un- 
worthy and not germane to his theme, 
but he has demonstrated the right to a 
hearing. (‘The Universe.” By Henry 
Reed Conant. Published by Author.) 





“The Purchase Price”’ 

Again, it is “fair lady” of adventur- 
ous turn of mind and startling beauty 
who shakes the American national pol- 
icies from center to circumference with 
her meddling in affairs of state, accord- 
ing to the fanciful mind of Kmerson 
Hough. This is a favorite situation, 
evidently, to his mind. “The Purchase 
Price” is another historical novel, so 
nearly resembling the one of last year 
as to fit over it quite closely. In place 
of Baroness Helena von Ritz of ‘54-40 
or Fight,’ is Countess Josephine St. 
Auban of Hungary, who is reputed to 
be a revolutionist, an abolitionist and 
firebrand generally, and especially dan- 
gerous by reason of her compelling 
beauty and feminine charms; the his- 
torical connection is with the famous 
compromise that made Missouri the 
center of politics and the maneuvers 
of the day include the lovely foreigner, 
whereas the baroness was concerned in 
the acquisition of vast territory includ- 
ing California, Texas and Oregon. 

In this instance, the herolne, Count- 
ess Josephine, is kidnaped in a most 
unceremonious manner, for state rea- 
sons, and is placed under the care of 
a young army officer to be “lost” in the 
west. Carlisle. her youthful and hand- 
some “jailer,” finds her a fascinating, 
but altogether unruly prisoner, who 
gives him so much trouble that believ- 
ing her plan is to seek aid from a 
chance admirer on the boat on which 
they are traveling down the Mississipp!, 
he plays at cards with this man for the 
possession of the interesting charge. 
Such an incident is also credited to a 
staid former president of the United 


States. Dunwody, senator from Mis- 
souri and bitter slave-owning south- 
erner, is successful in this strange 


It is ingenious in its meter | 
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The second shows 


how Paw succeeded as a reporter, and the big assignments he covered. 
He was the last white man to see Sitting Bull, and the only reporter. 
from start to finish, in the last vigilance party this country is likely to see. 


Published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


The third book isa collec- 


tion of pen sketches, giving a whimsical point of view of generally un- 


noted data in the more pretentious books of travel. 


For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 252 South Spring St. 
C, C. Parker, 220 South Broadway, and 
Jones’ Bookstore, 226-228 West First Street. 





game, and Carlisle drops out of sight 
at a night stop of the boat along the 
route, leaving the woman a prisoner 
of this lecherous old villain. Being 
under the impression that she is a 
woman of loose morals, he bears her 
away to his home at Tallwoods, which 
is a small kingdom off from the beaten 


' tracks of civilization, and even after 


he discovers her purity and refinement, 
he pushes his advances with brutal 
persistency. 

Meanwhile, Carlisle learns of her dis- 
appearance from civilization and sud- 
denly grows tardily conscience-stricken 
at his lack of chivalry. He goes in 
search of her on a river close by the 
Dunwoody estate, and having several 
northern men and a runaway slave on 
his boat, he ineurs the wrath of the 
slave-owning landlords’ thereabouts, 
precipitating a fight and relieving the 
heroine of the secrecy and danger of 
her position at Tallwoods.. Now comes 
the strange part—to a woman. Dun- 
wody, being seriously injured in the 
encounter with the northern intruders, 
the countess stays several months to 
nurse her insulter back to health. He 
learns to respect her; she to love him. 
She returns to Washington thereafter, 
and with the aid of her former jailer, 
begins to buy up all the slaves in 
America, hoping thereby to find a solu- 
tion to that vexed national problem. 
But confiscation of her lands and es- 
tates in France and Hungary at last 
cuts short her philanthropic enterprise 
and leaves her a penniless woman, 
with no great purpose accomplished. 
This unbalanced wonder of diplomacy 
and political intrigue allows herself to 
return to the scene of her former shame 
and she marries Dunwody, who, mean- 
time, of course, has reformed and be- 
come a “Free Soiler.” 

This book is disappointing. It is not 
so strong as ‘54-40 or Fight,” being 
rather far-fetched and labored; nor is 
it true to human nature. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Hough will look outside 
of the pages of American history for 
his next novel. No doubt it will sell 
and be read, but it is a breach of con- 
fidence for him to continue thus. (‘‘The 
Purchase Price.” By Emerson Hough. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 





“Winning the Eagle Prize” 

While there is much of @ sameness 
to boarding school and college stories, 
“Winning the Eagle Prize” is rather 
more strenuous than the average, there 
being something doing on every page. 
There are several inconsistencies in the 
story, and a number of typographical 
errors which should have been avoided, 
and one might use a fine-tooth comb 


The first tells how au ambitious youth made his way around the world in 





without discovering much of a moral 
to adorn the tale. For a boy working 
his way through boarding school, the 
hero, Billy Hazen, seems to find abund- 
ance of time to be a leader in all sports. 
and to get into all manner of mischief. 
Although he is trying for the “Pagle’’ 
prize, which carries with it a scholar- 
ship for the next year, he continually 
violates rules and receives demerits, 
which is not consistent nor praise- 
worthy, but, of course, in the end he 
is freed from false charges, and comes 
out with flying colors. Boys are prone 
to get the idea it is easy to work one’s 
way through school, when quite the re- 
verse is true. It is probably to illus- 
trate what pluck and ambition will do. 
The story is right down to date, with 
the latest expressions. (‘Winning the 
HMagle Prize.” By Norman Brainerd. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 





Of Minor Mention 
Christmas eve in Germany ts an in- 
stitution as it is in every Christian 
land, but with a flavor of its own. A 
homely little scene and love story is 


transiated by Jane Hutchins White 
from the German of Heinrich Seidel, 
and issued as a little book to mail with 
envelope made of the binding paper. 
Tt is a lovely rose-colored booklet, 
printed on cream paper, a pretty gift. 
A. German Christmas Eve.” By Hein- 
rich Seidel. The Abbey Company.) 
Stories of the first Christmas night 
have multiplied through the years until 
each one must make his own mina pic- 
ture of that wonderful night. Rev 


Henry Kendall Booth of Los Angeles * 


offers a little Christmas story told 
around a fire in an English inn by one 
of a group of travelers. The singing of 
carols by children under the windows 
turns their thoughts to the crowded inn 
at Bethlehem and the manger in the 
rocky hillside. It is q pretty story, 
prettily told, and has in it the lesson 
that wherever Christ’s eyes fell there 
grew up a renewed spirit. This little 
story is issued in convenient form to 
mail and will make a pleasant remem- 
brance to far-away friends. (The Inne 
keeper of Bethlehem. By Henry Ken- 
dall Booth. Fowler Brothers.) 
American Book Company offers Don 
Quixote in the Eclectic Reading Series. 
In these days of many books and hasty 
readings, thorough reading of the 
world-famous classic books is impos- 
sible; they have in many ways become 
tiresome, even if there was time enough 
In one lifetime to worry through them. 
These considerations have led to the 
condensations of the eclectic series and 


they are a boon to ola readers as well 
as voung. 
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